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The Goal. 


Here, apart from earth’s commotion, 
’Neath a thought form’s helpful bower; 
Contemplating lile’s vast ocean, 
—Storms recall, that spent their power; 


recurring, furious breaking 


Their big billows on the shore, 
—Meditating and day-dreaming, 
Memories sweet, and memories sad 
Fresh return, My thoughts now teeming 
With the past, again I tread 
Paths that I before have trodden, 
’Mongst some, living; ’mongst some, dead. 


Think of maelstroms that alarmed me; 
Think of cyclones; shoals, not few; 

Of forbidden things that harmed me, 
Harmed me more than then I knew; 

How Hell’s power sometimes disarmed me, 
When the sword ’gainst wrong I drew; 

How I saw that heaven would have me 
Exercise a faith more strong; 

How I cried, ‘‘My God ! my strength be, 
Till I sing the victor’s song !” 

How he heard, and victory gave me, 
Oft, when battling with the wrong. 


Think of scenes to which I hasten; 
—Scenes beyond mere mortal ken; 


- Blessed shores and fields elysian; 


By and by those shores to gain; 
Think how I await that vision; 
Goal of now, and home of then; 
—Ah! to me, as time flies, fleeter; 
Brighter grow the skies above; 
Yea, the joys of earth are sweeter, 
—Foretaste of those joys above, 
Where I’ll be at home forever; 
—Home !—of life, and light, and love ! 
ALBERT MATSON. 
SAN DIEGO, Cal. 


GERMANY AND THE GERMANS. 


University of Berlin. — 
BY REV. H. ve ROMINGER. 


The German educational system 


has, ef late, received some severe 
criticisms, and mostly from the Ger- 
mans themselves. An unknown auth- 
or, in a book on “Rembrandt as an Edu- 
cator,” which has made a sensation 
and reached the twelfth edition, con- 
demns the present culture, science 
and educational system, and pleads 
for more heart and art. He com- 
plains that there is too much specializ- 
ing, analyzing and triviality, and too 
little synthesis and personality in 
German culture. Learning is_ too 
widely separated from the common 
people. The professor, this writer 
says, is the German national disease; 
the present education of youth is a 
sort of a slaughtering of the innocents 
at Bethlehem. The professor looks 
down upon the people, and the peo- 
ple look upto the professor. This 
should just be reversed. The present 
Emperor, himself, has also severely 
criticized the educational system. In 
@ speech some years ago, which 
created’ a sensation, he bluntly de- 
clared that the German school sys- 
tem is responsible for widespread 
physical deterioration; that the pro- 
fessors diffuse book learning rather 
than form character; that there is 
too much teaching of Latin and Greek, 
and too little teaching of German. 
“We will educate Germans, not 
Greeks and Romans.” 

The German educational system is, 
no doubt, imperfect in some respects 
and deserves criticism, but this sys- 
tem, whatever its defects, has put 
Germany in the front rank of modern 
nations. From her military system 
and her universities, Germany has re- 
ceived a training incomparatively 
more thorough ‘than any other nation 
has secured in ancient or modern 
times. Obedience, subordination to 
authority, thorough competency in all 
the occupations of life have been 
drilled into the Germans, until they 
represent training in a degree which 
no cotemporary nation shares. What- 
ever the Germans take up they handle 
with the force, directness and skill 
of trained men. This has given them 
pre-eminence not only in scholarship, 


but also in war and commerce. It 


was the educated bayonet which 
swept the French armies out of exis- 
tence twenty years ago; and it is the 
scientific training of the German which 
is to-day pushing him to the forefront 
in the competition for business. 

Neither are the Germans deteriorat- 
ing physically. They impress one at 
the very start with their robustness, 
soundness and sanity. They are pre- 
eminently a healthy race; a race 
whose vitality has not been drained 
by vice, nor reduced by luxury. 
They have an old civilization behind 
them, but they impress one as having 
the energy and hopefulness of a race 
which has just come to a conscious- 
ness of its power and its fortune. 
No English-speaking person can rid 
himseif of the consciousness of kin- 
ship with them, or meet them on their 
own soil without finding a great deal 
to admire and respect in their char- 
acter and achievements. 

The vast influence exerted on our 
church and land by the continually 
increasing influx of American stu- 
dents to German universities and the 
great stream of German immigration 
flowing upon our shores, is an inter- 
esting subject, and is bringing ele- 
ments to American civilization mighty 


in their importance, and widespread - 


national culture. 


in their action. Never in modern 
times has such an influence been 
poured upon one nation by another. 
New York has become the third Ger- 
man city of the world, and German 
immigration has overflowed the West 
and Northwest. There are few young- 
er teachers, in our Eastern colleges, 
and theological professors, who have 
not studied in Germany. American 
manners and thoughts are being shap- 
ed by this double influence of Amer- 
cans,who go to Germany to study, and 
Germans who emigrate to America. 
This is an age of the brotherhood 
of nations and the exchange of inter- 
People are thrown 
together everywhere, and there is a 
cosmopolitan tone of thinking and 
feeling. Toleration and mutual re- 
spect are growing and are fusing 
nationalities into a new civilization, 
and the end of this development is 
not yet reached, but it must somehow 
be an ushering in of the kingdom 
of God. There is a Divine Hand 
stretched out over the race to draw all 
men together. The world is so close 
together to-day and communication 
so rapid that it is hardly correct to 
speak of foreign lands. There are no 
foreign lands; we are all neighbors, 
and we mingle. There is nothing so 
foreign that it may not become do- 
mestic to any country. The destiny 
of the world, it is increasingly evi- 
dent,is to become one destiny. Perhaps 


| this destiny is to be finally wrought 


out here on the American continent, 
where the mingling is greater and 
more complete than anywhere else. 
If we can here combine the virtues of 
the Pilgrim fathers with the virtues 
of the Germans, perhaps the Union 
will secure the highest type of man- 
hood the race has ever yet produced. 
The two mightiest influences this 
world has ever felt have come from the 
Hebrew and the Greek spirit. Our 
Pilgrim fathers brought with them 
the best blood of old English law and 
order, molded by the profound moral 
sentiment of the Hebrew. The German 
brings with him the Greek spirit of 
lofty idealism and the iron conception 
of the state. To the Puritan, life 
wears a stern and awful aspect; it is 


@ constant battle with evil forces 


which can only be held in check by 
unremitting efforts. The German 
does not believe that evil and dark- 
ness have the upperhand in this 
world, but believes in the prevalence 
of good, of light and love, and with 
prophetic vision looks forward to the 
time when these shall celebrate a 
grand triumph in the earth. Not 
from without, but from within, the 
German hears the voice of the Divine. 
We need the German’s mysticism and 
idealism to offset the hard realism 
and mercantilism of our American 
life. The Anglo-Saxon has built up 
the outer world; the function of the 
German has been to construct the 
shrine of the inner life. The one 
wants to have, the other wants to be. 
The American often finds satisfaction 
in some outward possession or accom- 
plishment; the German finds it in the 
citadel of his inner self. He demands 
recognition, not for any outside thing, 
but for his personal, individual self. 
He is the first of the human race to 
do this, and it has been the root of 
the most stubborn manhood the world 
has ever seen. The Anglo-American 
acts before he thinks; the German 
thinks before he acts. The English 
character learns by doing, by experi- 
euce. The German makes up his 
mind and acts afterwards; he learns 
by reason. The Anglo-American is a 
man of action; he is a pioneer and 
frontiersman; ready for any emer- 
gency; heis more practical. The Ger- 
man is more theoretical and systema- 
tic. The German takes up his work, 
not as a temporary makeshift, but as 
a divine call, and seeks to make it 
ideally perfect. 

The German has invented and pro- 
claimed the right of private judg- 
ment in matters of conscience and 
religion, and has taught it to the 
world. He has discovered new depths 
of conscience. His special national 


fined by a great thinker as heart 
(gemueth, as the Germans call it); 
emotion not. directed towards any 
particular object, but held back as an 
internal fullness of sentiment. This 
habit of the German, to retire within 
the depths of his own individuality, 
has enabled him, of all men, to think 
deepest, and arrive at the most uni- 
versal thoughts. His practical and 
scientific creations bear the stamp of 
universality. Whenhe makes a book, 
he aims to exhaust the subject. He 
is thorough, minute, painstaking. He 
is impatient with superficiality, frag- 
mentary reflections and incomplete in- 
vestigations. The Germans, of all 
people, know what science really 
means. They have invented the art 
of specializing. 


(Zo be continued. ) 


characteristic, as a race, has been de- 


FROM CANTON, CHINA. 


BY DR. E. P. THWING. 


The Feast of Lanterns, the fifteenth 
day of the first moon, closes up the 
festivities of the Chinese New Year, 
which have been unusually hearty in 
some respects. The business outlook 
is far better among the native mer- 
chants than a year ago. It is safe to 
say that Hong Kong and Canton 
never saw more fresh, clean, new 
clothes on the street than the past 
few weeks. Nelly Bly, who spent ten 
minutes or more in these two ports 
only, in 1889, and then serenely 
wrote that the people of the Chinese 
Empire were the dirtiest people on 
the globe, would revise her snap 
judgment if here now. One compra- 
dore boasts of spending $2,000 in 
fire-crackers. Whata gift that would 
have been to the proposed insane 
asylum for his countrymen! Sha- 
meen, the conceded island where for- 
theater and dance hall. 
eigners live, has just opened a new 
to its opening with a ball February 
22d, a correspondent laments that 
the dancing community is so small, 
but is glad that Hong Kong helped 
them to some ladies on this occasion. 
A sharp line is drawn in social life 


here between the missionary and 


non-religious foreign residents. 

An informal but very hearty fare- 
well reception was held on Shameen 
February 28th, on the occasion of 


the departure for England of Mrs. 


Walter H. Williams, who, for seven 
the Imperial Customs here, has been a 
years, with her husband, an officer of 


very efficient and wise worker for the 
welfare of others. 
mons, an old missionary of the Bap- 


Rev. Mr. Sim- 
tist Board, expressed the feelings of 
the foreign Christian community in 
saying that no lady would be so 
much missed, and in handing her a 
check of seventy-five dollars as a 
small token of admiring regard. A 
good number of officers of the Out- 
door Staff were present, and William 
Duncan, Esq., in their behalf, extend- 
ed thanks and good wishes to the 
lady who sails on the steamer Laertes 
by the way of India. Coffee and 
cake was then served. The song was 
sung, “God be with you till we meet 
again.” 

The theme of the first of a series 


of parlor lectures by your correspond- 


ent was “Robert Hall,” preceded by 
a recitation of “St. Agnes’ Eve” by 
Tennyson. These literary entertain- 
ments are primarily for European 
young men in Canton business com- 
munity, for whom few refining recre- 


ations are provided. One of them 


remarked to me the other day—a 
Christian young man of good educa- 
tion, born here of English parents 
twenty-four years ago—that he had 
heard here but two lectures in his 
life, one in 1889 on my travels in 
Scotland, and another in 1890, on my 
observatiens in India. His appetite 
was whetted for more, and to him 
this series of lectures, gratuitous of 
course, 18 due. 

The recent annual meeting of Can- 
ton missionaries of all denominations 
was one of deep interest, and the sta- 
tistics given showed an advance all 
along the line. The American Board 


has Messrs. Nelson and Taylor, with 


their wives—estimable and efficient 
missionaries—at work, with 15 native 
preachers. The past year 52 con- 
versions are reported. I had a de- 
lightful hour at the spacious chapel 
and girls’ school in charge of our 
Board, to-day, but must reserve de- 
tails until another time, for the time 


for the closing of the mail is at hand. 


Enough to say, the location and ap- 
pointments seem admirable, and the 
outlook most encouraging. 


The paper read before the Confer- 


ence was a stimulating one by Rev. 


QO. F. Wisner, on “How to Study Chi- 
nese.” It was full of good points, 
one of which was at once taken up 
and a committee appointed of older 
missionaries to outline a course of 
study for younger ones, and to super- 
vise their work. The next meeting 
is in April, and your correspondent 
was unexpectedly summoned to“stand 
and deliver” something on “The 
Awakening of China.” 

We watch events at home with 
lively interest. Telegrams of notable 
occurences reach us in advance of 
the mails. I was pained to read of 
the sudden departure of my dear 
college classmate, with whom I spent 
four years at Cambridge—Bishop 
Brooks. He was doing a great work, 
and it is a mystery that he should be 
taken away from it. His large-heart- 
ed sympathy for ‘all Christians was 
breaking down the petty and puerile 
pride of some sectarians who bore 
his denominational name. His prince- 
ly nature found a fitting physical 
garb in his manly frame. His genial 
manners drew people to him. As 


In referring 


| Lowell said of Agassiz, ‘‘Where’er he 
met a stranger, there he left a friend.” 
But now he has— 


‘*Joined the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
_ -In minds made better by their presence, 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end in self.” 


Rev. Dr. Warren of the Christian 
Mirror is another whose departure 
makes a void in Christian circles. 
His scholarly tastes and patient in- 
dustry did much to resuscitate that 
old and useful weekly. It has been 
my privilege for more than thirty 
years to furnish, with others, gratui- 
tious correspondence for its columns, 
and I have seen the toilful persever- 
ence of different editors, but none 
more than his whom we now call 
dead, but who still speaks through 
the columns which have long been 
enriched by his thought. 

Canton, March 1, 1893. 


FROM OREGON. 


Rev. Chas. H. Curtis just returned 
from a stay of two weeks at Weiser, 
Idaho,a town of 600 population, 
where he assisted the pastor, Rev. E. 
A. Paddock, in special meetings. This 
work was begun by Mr. Paddock, who 
first came on the field about three 
months ago from Colorado. He has 
shown himself a capable and fully 
consecrated worker, and as a result 
of the meetings held, the community 
has been shaken as never before, 
some fifty publicly confessing faith in 
Christ, and evincing a determination 
to lead a new life. Among these were 
a number who have been members of 
churches before, but, being removed 
from Christian influences, have neg- 
lected their vows and become world- 
lings. A church will be organized 
very soon. A Sunday-school has been 
in operation since December last, and 
two other flourishing Sunday-schools 
were organized in the neighborhood 
this week. From among the young 
people that have yielded to Christian 
influences, who formerly thought of 
nothing but card parties, dancing, 
and even worse things, four have 
signified a desire to obtain an edu- 
cation, and are headed for Forest 


| Grove. 


- A church was organized March 
12th, at Reedville, by Superintendent 
Clapp, with thirty-two members. 
Rey. Mr. Beaucamp will act as pastor 
temporarily. 

A Ladies’ Aid Society was formed in 
the Tualatin church, Rev. Mr. Olds 
pastor, during the past week. 

Rev. F. W. Parker of the Hubbard 
church began holding special gospel 
meetings last week, and will continue 
them this week. He is meeting with 
a good deal of encouragement. The 
church at Elliott Prairie, which is 
under the pastoral care of Mr. Parker, 
has a church building well under 
way, and expect to have it ready for 
dedication the first week in May. The 
Hubbard church has begun the erec- 
tion of a building, and the church 
at Butteville, also under pastoral care 
of Mr. Parker, are planning to build 
this coming summer. .Mr. Parker has 
had a very busy winter of hard work, 
but he has enjoyed it very much. 

The revival meetings in the church 
at Forest Grove, Rev. Alonzo Rogers 
pastor, conducted for the most part 


tendent Clapp, closed on the 19th 
inst., with twenty-seven clear conver- 
sions, and many others expressing a 
desire to become Christians. Other 
churches, also, are reaping a harvest 
from the deep and stirring effects of 
Mr. Thompson’s preaching. Many, 
after listening to him a few evenings, 
went to their usual places of worship 
and made public confession of faith 
in Christ. Beyond these plain and 
gratifying results there is much 
thoughtfulness on the subject of re- 
ligion among those who can be class- 
ed as unbelievers; and it is safe to 
say that, beyond the visible results, 
Mr. Thompson’s work has projected 
itself far into the future, and that 
eternity alone can reveal the full ex- 
tent of his faithful presentation of 
the gospel. 

The work at Sunnyside, under pas- 
toral care of Rev. John J. Staub, is 
progressing most favorably. All de- 
partments of service are being car- 
ried forward most successfully, es- 
pecially the Sunday-school, and both 
pastor and people are rejoicing in 
the constantly enlarging work. The 
need of a church home has become 
very apparent, and a forward move- 
ment has been made in that direc- 
tion. Two lots have been chosen for 
that purpose, and $600 subscribed 
towards paying for the same. One 
brother, W. E. Brainerd of Mt. Ta- 
bor, made a donation of $300; and 
another brother, W. E. Cook, aided 
by two others, have presented the 
church a beautiful pulpit. The “Busy 


Bees,” together with the “Boys’ Bri- 


by Rev. R. M. Thompson of Kentucky, | 
assisted part of the time by Superin- 


gade,” recently gave a “Fish Pond 
Social,” netting $25, which made up 
® sum sufficient to buy a Sunday- 
school library, which is now on the 
way. The Ladies’ Aid Society will give 
an Easter social, the proceeds of which, 
with the amount of funds already on 
hand, will provide for a new organ. 
Hon. Matthew P. Deady, United 
States District Judge for Oregon, 
died during the past week, after a 
lingering illness of two years. Not- 
withstanding his illness, he persisted 
in performing his duties until almost 
to the end, his last appearance in the 
court-room being on March 9th. Judge 
Deady was a pioneer of 1849, and 
one of the most eminent citizens of 
this State, not only on account of his 
long career as a judge, extending 
over nearly thirty-five years, but by 
reason of his intimate connection 
with the legislation of the early days, 
and his powerful influence at the time 
the State was admitted to the Union, 
he being President of the Constitu- 
tional Convention. Garo. H. Himes. 
Portianp, March 26, 1893. 


Womans Board 
Ot the Pacific. 


NOTICE. 


The “Woman’s Board of Missions” 
will hold its monthly meeting in the 
First Congregational church, Oak- 
land, on Wednesday, April 5th, at 
2:30 Pp. M. 


OCTOBER 1, 1892. 


BY MRS. ALICE GORDON GULICK. 


This is a memorable date in the 
history of the higher education of 
girls in Spain; a day to be marked in 
special and grateful remembrance in 
the calendar of this school. 

An invitation was received from 
the Senor Director of the Institute of 
Guipuzcoa to be present at the cere- 
monies connected with the annual 
opening of the institute, and also a 
request that the girls who were to 
receive prizes should present them- 
selves at the same time. _—sy. 

After the special individual exami- 
nations last June there were compet- 
itive examinations in the different 
branches of study, in which four of 
the girls were successful, two of 
them receiving premiums, and the 
others obtaining “honorable men- 
tion,” which is also given in the form 
of a diploma. The institute porter 
met us at the door, and escorted us 
up a long flight of stairs to the large 
hall or paraninfo. The girls who are 
in the advanced classes were given 
seats in that part of the room reserv- 
ed for invited guests. Those who 
were to receive diplomas were placed 
in front near the Secretary’s table, 
and Miss Barbour, Miss Webb, and I 
took seats behind them. On the plat- 
form were arranged chairs for the 
professors, the mayor of the city, rep- 
resentatives of the church and of 
high schools. The long table was 
covered with crimson cloth trimmed 
with gold fringe, and above was the 
crimson and gold canopy overshad- 
owing a very unflattering painting of 
the Queen Regent, holding the little 
King Alfonso XIII in her arms. 

We were early, and thus had a 


‘goed opportunity to see the guests as 


they were escorted to their seats. 
Finally, the “claustro” of professors 
entered, brilliant in academical robes 
and capes of various colors, and with 
them the mayor and other dignita- 
ries, including the parochial priests of 
the church which the queen attends 
when she is here in the summer. 

The Director, Senor Don Carlos 
Wiarte, rang a small bell, and then 
called upon the Secretary, Senor 
Rios, who was seated at a table below 
the platform at the right, to read his 
“Memoria.” This was treated by the 
“claustro” and guests as a perfunc- 
tory matter of no special interest to 
them, and while the Senor Secretario 
turned page after page of his closely 
written document, the hum of con- 
versation effectually prevented those 
who would have listened from ob- 
taining more than a word now and 
then. As the “Memoria” is afterward 
printed, it can be read at leisure if 
one wishes. “4 

The supreme moment arrived when 
the Director called upon the Secre- 
tary to read the names of those who 
were to receive premiums. One after 
another, four or five boys ascended 


ed their diplomas, tied in correct 
style with a blue ribbon, from either 
the directors or others to whom he 
passed them. The institute students 
applauded their companions vigor- 
ously as they took their seats. The 
name of one of our girls was called. 
She received her diploma, and de- 
scending the steps, took her seat. 


profound, 
thought, perhaps, it was considered - 
etiquette not to applaud, and yet 


the steps of the platform, and receiv- 


| There was no applause, but rather a 


oppressive silence. I 


waited somewhat anxiously for the 
next name. Again, a list of names of 
boys, who were all applauded, some 
more than others, perhaps being 
more popular. The second girl was 
called. As she turned her flushed 
face to the audience, the silence was 
broken by a low hiss, which was tak- 
en up by other students. The third 
girl was thoroughly frightened, but 
she went bravely for her diploma, to 
be met also by the hisses of the Span- 
ish caballeres, now grown bolder, 
while the professors moved uneasily, 
and looked at the students. 

We sat as if petrified. The fourth, 


a bright blonde, fared somewhat bet- 
ter, as faint applause greeted her. 


One of the boys was overheard to say: 
“Come! This is the last. Let us 
cheer her!” 
Soon the list was finished. The 
director leaned forward, and, folding 
his hands on the table, said, “For 
thirty years I have worn this honora- 
ble toga, and never have had occasion 
to blush until to-day.” He then 
characterized the conduct of the stu-. 
dents as “ without education,”—a very 
severe phrase in Spanish. Forbid- 
ding them to leave the room, he asked 
the Secretary to take the names of all 
present, that the instigator of the in- 
sult might be discovered and pun- 


ished. He then turned to us and, in 


& most impressive manner, said, “In the 
name of the “Claustro” of professors, 
I ask the pardon of the young ladies 
who have been insulted, and also of 
the directors of the school.” . 
The guests were then escorted b 
the professors to another room where 


refreshments were served. Several 


of the professors came to us with 
apologetic phrases, while one shook 


hands with each of the four favored 


ones, and told them not to be troub- 


led by what had happened, but te 


go on bravely as they had begun. 
The director soon joined us, again 


expressing his regret, and saying that 
such discourtesy should be severely 
punished. | 


The girls, after consulting together, 
asked that the students should be for- 
given; but the director said it was 


impossible, as the matter had already 


passed into the hands of the law. 


But I urged that the students were 
naturally sensitive to the fact that 
for the jirst time in the history of Spain 


a class of girls had taken some of the 


prizes, which otherwise would have 
belonged to them, and that we would 
be happier on such an occasion to 
know that others were not to suffer. 
He then said that, as we asked it, the 
punishment should be the least severe 
possible ! 


Our feelings can better be imagined 


than described. The professors came 
with plates of cakes and Spanish 
sweets, and insisted upon our taking 
them. We were all utterly unnerved. 
Finally we came home, having been 


absent less than two hours, but with 
the sensations of those who return 
from a long journey. | 
This incident means a great deal 
to us and to all who are interested in 
the higher education of girls in 
Spain. In the first place in the ex- 
aminations a larger proportion of 
girls received the high marks of 
sobresaliente and notable than the 
students of any other school or of the 
institute itself. It was also a large 
proportion for one school to secure 
four honors. it may also be said, that 
it is the first time that girls prepared 
in @ woman’s school have presented 
themselves for such examinations in 
competition with boys. 
Meeting Miss Barbour on the street 
one day, the director said : “Que clase 
de minas nos envia V’—*What kind 


of girls you send as,” us though they | 


were & special unknown variety. We 
think they are in Spain! Christian 
education and the culture of a Chris- 
tian home can do much in the de- 
velopment of intellect and character. 
America can give no better gift to 
Spain than these teachers fresh frum 
the Christian College and full of self- 
sacrificing love. Those who would 
have a share in uplifting woman in 
Spain can find no better way than in 
investing their sympathy in these 
bright Spanish girls, the future Chris- 

tian teachers, wives and mothers. 

San Sepastian, Spain. 

| 
A woman Justice of the Peace in 


Wyoming sent her husband up 


for ten days for contempt of 
court. If any* old maids get 
elected to that office they will 
probably send the fellows up for con- 
tempt of courting,— Washington Star. 


_ News from St. Petersburg on Feb- 
ruary 25th was that, for more than 
two months previously, the thermom- 
eter there had registered from 13 to 
36 degrees below zero, Fahrenheit. 
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THE PAciFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Mance 29, 1893. 


Home Wissions. 


“Tf any man would come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up 
his cross and follow me” (Matthew 
xvi: 24). 


A few weeks ago a Christian wom- 
an, speaking with a friend about giv- 
ing, said, “I never get. the blessing 
you do, for I never have to deny my- 
self.” 

May not this remark suggest to us 
one reason why the treasuries of our 
benevolent societies ure always kept 
so low? Is not the common thought 
among us apt to be that, if we give a 
dollar a year, or perhaps five, or even 
ten, to home missions, we have done 
our duty? In this we are not wholly 
to blame. We have been educated 
into a low standard in giving. Those 
whose duty it is to ask for money to 
carry on benevolent work have not 
always dared to ask boldly for large 
sums. When the request for a little 
money for home missions was laid be- 
fore a rich man in Plymouth church, 
Minneapolis, by an earnest but timid 
woman, he smiled, and said: “ Madam, 
you belittle your cause; ask for some- 
thing large.” 

The women of our California 
churches have been asked to make 
this week a Self-Denial Week for 
home missions. On Good Friday we 
are to come together in our several 
churches to bring the fruits of our 
self-denial in the form of thank-offer- 
ings. What these shall be must be 
decided in our own hearts. Some 
can only bring small gifts, and that 
after great self-denial. To some, it 
may be, self-denial must consist in 
foregoing the privilege of bringing 
any offering. But ought any of us 
come bringing one, five or ten dollars 
even, unless in so doing there has 
been at least some small touch of self- 
sacrifice ? 

If we ail give till we feel it, there 
will follow two very precious results: 
First, to ourselves. We shall carry 
away from the meeting a glow in our 
hearts nearer akin to satisfaction than 
we often feel. Second, there will be 
more silver and gold in the treasury 
than ever before, and, in proportion 
to the gifts, the work will be broad- 
ened and strengthened. Our gifts 
in God’s sight are judged not by their 


 gize, but by the amount we have left 


after giving. 

Two or three years ago a church 
in London tried self-denial for a week, 
and raised more money than their 
whole annual collection for missions. 
Would that a similar surprise might 
be ours! 


Dear Home Missioners: I have heard 
you talk about self-denial for a week; 
the leaving of a button from usually 
over-buttoned kid gloves, or the 
plain cake at the party, which might 
let you put in an extra dollar for the 
Master's cause. Ought you to do it? 
Yes. But don’t expect more than a 
dollar blessing. You can’t buy a 
thousand-dollar blessing for a dollar. 
You cannot. Your poor sister can, 
for her dollar means wearing a worn 
dress, or a genuine putting of a mod- 
est table down to real meagreness for 
a week. 

You want that new house; so does 
your husband. You want the fanci- 
ful roof, the tiled fire-places, the 
stained-glass windows, and _ those 
cute shingles on the sides with the 
ancient look of decayed New Eng- 
land gentility. That house will cost 
you five thousand dollars. But even 
then it will only be a porch for that 
mansion in heaven about which you 
read such a pretty poem in the 
prayer-meeting. Do you remember 
that mechanic’s square house you 
saw last week with eleven rooms and 
plenty of sunny windows, which he 
built for his busy family for twenty- 
six hundred dollars? It will last as 
lopg as the other, will hold your 
earthly treasures as long as you can 
use them, and shelter your dear ones 
until your eyes open on the glories 
of your Father’s house. 

If you really mean self-denial, build 
by your conviction and not by your 
tastes. Think what such self-denial 
would do! It would put the Califor- 
nia Band up in Trinity, Siskiyou, Mo- 
doc, and Shasta counties, and keep 
them there for a year. Forty-eight 
months of gospel work in those wide, 
needy fields for your curbing of your 
artistic tastes for a few brief years! 
And you would make it easier for 
every other couple who know you to 
have plain-building and high-giving. 
If any of you sisters are dreading the 
self-denial week, I wish you would 
just come over the bay and see that 
little San Rafael church, the last 
blessed babe in our family of church- 
es. It has just stirred my heart to 
hear about them. The whole church 
is & missionary society. You join-the 
missionary society if you join the 
church. It’s real apostolic. That 
young Hardy who pours out on them 
all that his theological professors 
pour into him through the week, 
must have an amazing start. Itis a 
likely place for a theologue. If these 
young churches omy knew how they 
affect a preacher! Our old preacher 
says he is as roused over this as I 
am. Only sixteen members, and they 
have raised one hundred and fifty 
dollars. in three months; and they 
have a missionary collection every 
Sunday. What do you think of that, 
big city churches! And this bright 
little baby church got the start of us 


all, and “lifted” the first collection 
for the “California Band”—a ten dol- 
lar gift that will be productive seed- 
corn for the whole field. I don’t 
wonder Bishop—oh! I mean Superin- 
tendent—Harrison laughed all over 
when he told about this last bright- 
est baby in the lot. My brother, 
who went to college when he was 
young, says episcopus means bishop, 
and that we have just as good right 
to call our superintendent bishep as 
any other church has. But he is so 
modest, I suppose it would most kill 
him to call him the big name. Never 
mind, I’m looking for big work from 
him, and this “California Band” looks 
like what the men folks call “busi- 
ness,” and I’m in for it. 
SHarp-Eyes. 

If the women of our churches will 
send home missionary items for this 
column they will greatly oblige. 

P. O. Box 202, Pacific Grove. 


THE RAG-PICKERS OF PARIS, 


The wealth of Paris is so bound- 
less that the rubbish and refuse of 
the city are worth millions. There are 
more than fifty thousand persons who 
earn a living by picking up what oth- 
ers throw away. Twenty thousand 
women and children exist by sifting 
and sorting the gatherings of the 
pickers, who collect every day in the 
year about 1,200 tons of merchandise, 


which they sell at the wholesale rag- 


dealers for some 70,000 francs. At 
night you see men with baskets 
strapped on their backs, a lantern in 
one hand, and in the other a stick 
with an iron hook on the end. They 
walk along rapidly, their eyes fixed 
on the ground, over which the lantern 
flings a sheet of light, and whatever 
they find in the way of paper, rags, 
bones, grease, metal, etc., they stow 
away in their baskets. In the morn- 
ing, in the front of each house, you 
see men, women and children sifting 
the dust-bins before they are emptied 
into the scavengers’ carts. At va- 
rious hours of the day you may re- 
mark isolated rag-pickers, who seem 
to work with less method than the 
others and with a more independent 
air. The night pickers are generally 
novices; men who, having been 
thrown out of work, are obliged to 
hunt for their living like the wild 
beasts. The morning pickers are ex- 
perienced and regular workers, who 
pay for the privilege of sifting the 
dust-bins of a certain number of 
houses and of trading with the re- 
sults. The rest, the majority, are 
the coureurs, the runners, who exer- 
cise their profession freely and with- 
out control, working when they 
please and loafing when they please. 
They are the philosophers and ad- 
venturers of the profession, and their 
chief object is to enjoy life and medi- 
tate upon its problems.—AHarper's 
Magazine. 


GLEANINGS. 


Christianity touches the human 
heart as no other religion does, be- 
cause it holds out atonement and for- 
giveness to our fallen race. 


Poor believers are but princes in 
disguise in this world. Princes they 
are; Christ has made them all so, but 
while here below they are in a foreign 
land, under a veil.— Bunyan. 


Surely, beloved, this will prevent 
heart trouble, when a soul can act 
this faith, and firmly believe it; God 
is always present with his people, 
and that for gracious purposes.— 
Bunyan. 


Before you venture away from this 
quiet moment, ask your King to take 
you wholly into his service, and 
place all the hours of this day quite 
simply at his disposal, and ask him 
to make and keep you ready to do 
just exactly what he appoints. Never 
mind about to-morrow; one day ata 
time is enough. Try it to-day, and 
see if it is not a day of strange, and 
almost curious peace; so sweet that 
you will be only too thankful, when 
to-morrow comes, to ask him to take 
it also—till it will become a blessed 
habit to hold yourself simply and 
“wholly at thy commandment for any 
manner of service.” The ‘“whatso- 
ever” is not necessarily active work. 
It may be waiting (whether half an 
hour or half a life-time), learning, 
suffering, sitting still. But shall we 
be less ready for these, if any of 
them are his appointment for to-day ? 
Let us ask him to prepare us for all 
that he is preparing for us.—F’. BR. 
Havergal. 


NATAL TEA INDUSTRY. 


Our correspondent at Kearsney 
sends the following interesting note: 
The year 1892 closed remarkably 
well for the tea industry here. The 
out-turn is far ahead of last year up 
to same date, and the quality, too, is 
very good. From the out-gardens 
alone, which supply us with green 
leaf, we have had within 2,000 
pounds as much green leaf already 
as we got from them the whole of 
last season. The weather has been 
and is very favorable, and if we can 
rely on a continuation of the same 
for the next three months, we shall 
considerably overtop our original es- 
timate. We expect January, Febru- 
ary, and March to be all very heavy 
months, and probably the half or 
whole of April. Last season it was 
March; but in the December just fin- 
ished we nearly doubled the whole 
out-turn of last March. | 


DID MAN DISCOVER, OR DID GOD 
REVEAL, AMERICA? 


BY REV. W. A. TROW. 


At this time, when we are celebrat- 
ing the discovery of this continent, 
x" singing the praises of that in- 
trepid soul whose steadfast zeal in 
pushing out into the horrors of an 
unknown sea made possible our na- 
tion, it is well for us to stop and ask 
whether God’s band was in this mo- 
mentous event; whether he had any 
plans which he was bringing to ful- 
fillment ; or whether the discovery, 
and settlement of this continent, and 
the planting of our country, were for- 
tuitous events. Did God do it, or 
did it happen? I think there are 
good reasons for thinking that God 
did it; that he had from ancient times 
concealed this rich continental ex- 
panse from the eyes of many genera- 
tions, and that in the fullness of time 
the discovery and settlement took 
place; and that, just as much as the 
coming of Jesus Christ was planned 
and set in history, just as much as 
the Son of man came in the fullness 
of time, was this enormous expanse of 
land uncovered to the gaze of the 
western nations, and was, this part of 
it, given to the possession of an elect 
race; and that God says to us no less 
than he said to his ancient people, 
“Behold, I have set the land before 
you; go in and possess the land which 
the Lord sware unto your fathers, to 
give unto them and to their seed 
after them.” 

In the midst of our national re- 
joicings, the inquiry must come to 
every thoughtful mind, Why was 
not America discovered earlier? Why 
only four hundred years? Why was 
it hid from the gaze of men for so 
many ages? Why did not Alexander 
find it? He penetrated to the re- 
gions of India, and brought the world 
to his feet. Why, when he cried for 
more worlds to conquer, did not some 
angel direct him to these shores— 
larger, richer, than all the conquests 
of the Macedonian ? 

But Alexander died in ignorance 
of the greater world, and America 
was spared the misgovernment of the 
Selucidz and the Ptolomies. When 
the Tyrians were extending their 
trading-posts, and Carthage was grow- 
ing strong, why did not some Punic 
robber stretch out his hands and 
grasp this fairdomain? Thank God, 
the fires to Moloch, “horrid king,” 
are quenched; Baal and Astarte are 
not worshiped here. And then, when 
Kome put forth her powerful arm 
and ruled the rebellious nations with 
a rod of iron, and sent her legions to 
Britain and Parthia, and beyond the 
Danube, why did not some hero, zeal- 
ous for an unprecedented triumph, 
go out beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules into the unknown sea in quest 
of the isle Atlantis, to bring its treas- 
ures to the imperial city? Yet, Rome 
rose to unparalleled greatness, and 
her power was felt on many shores; 
but here the giant trees of the forest 
stood in ‘silent majesty, and unsub- 
dued. 

Alexander could give us art; Rome 
could give us law; but neither could 
give us freedom or religion. 

Or why was not the conquest from 
the West? China has been waiting 
for four thousand years to disgorge 
her. millions on these shores. Why 
not before? Why five thousand years 
ago did not those eastward-moving 
races put outinto the deep and colonize 
this coast? Why was not this a 
greater China? Yet China slept. 
Let us be thankful. 

‘‘ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay !” 

The compass was not invented. 
None of these peoples could sail far 
from the shore. Navigation was con- 
fined to the coasts; and far off from 
every land this continent waited; wait- 
ed till God’s good time; waited for 
him to give the mariners this golden 
key which would unlock the remotest 
mysteries of this world. The door 
must not open yet. It must wait till 
the fullness of time—till the proper 
nations, the accepted ideas, are to en- 
ter in and take possession. China 
swarmed within her walls. The em- 
pires of the ancient world passed 
away. Babylon is fallen. Europe 
goes to sleep for a thousand years. 
When she awakes she is a new 
Europe—it is a new age. To the 
eyes of this newly-awakened, refresh- 
ed, invigorated, enlightened world is 
America revealed. The discovery of 
America comes in with modern his- 
tory. 

With this new age came paper. 
Books had been written on costly 
skins, and could only be the property 
of the few. Learning was beyond 
the reach of all but the wealthy. 
With the discovery of paper came the 
invention of movable types and the 
privting-press. A new world! In- 
telligence for all! Not by learned 
scribe, on costly vellum, in the lonely 
cloister, was learning conned; but in 
the poor man’s cot was found the 
printed page. And God's Word 
went out. The first book that Guten- 
berg printed*was the Bible—thirty- 
six years before Columbus set foot 
on San Salvador—the Bible, the first 
flood of light that poured out from 
that first printer’sshop in Strasbourg. 
Copy after copy was printed; and 
the Word of God, hid in monasteries 
and under priestly mummeries, went 
out among the people. The Word 
of God spoke to the masses, and Eu- 
rope was awake! It was an awaken- 


ed, an enquiring, a Bible-searching 
Europe that found this continent. 
But it was not the Bible that made 
the path; it was the seeker after 
gold. The Portuguese started first, 
and in 1420 found the Canary Is- 
lands and the Azores. Then they 
went down the coast of Africa, and 
found the gold lands of the Congo. 
In 1486 Bartholomew Diaz rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope, and in 1498 
Vasco da Gama crossed the Indian 
ocean and sailed into the harbor of 
Calcutta. India was the quest. Its 
riches were the goal of all the mari- 
ners. Columbus sought this fabled 
land by sailing west, and he found a 
richer India. The Spaniards follow- 
ed him to the New World, and rob- 
bed the Incas of their treasures— 
bold, wicked, unscrupulous, cruel 
men, who for money slew. their 
thousands, and left desolation and 
ruin in their train. But Cortez rav- 
aged Mexico; Pizarro oppressed 
Peru; Orellana brought Spanish rob- 
bers to the Amazon. These ruffians 
grasped only a part. The fairest 
portion was hid from them; hid for 
many years; hid for better men, bet- 
ter times, a different movement, a 
purer purpose. Something more 
must transpire in Europe. Another 
step in progress must be taken. 
The time is not ripe. The hour is 
not yet come. We await the Kefor- 
mation. Let us go back, not to 
Spain, not to Portugal, but to Ger- 
many. 
It has been well said that, while all 
world was seeking gold, a simple 
monk, turning away from empty 
forms and things of sense, found Him 
where the disciples once sought—in a 
sepulchre of stone. 
opened. The buried Lord appeared 
to Martin Luther, and Germany sat 
at his feet. When Balboa, from the 
treetop in Panama, saw first the Pa- 
cific ocean, Luther, in his study, ¢ rasp- 
ed the world-saving truth, that the 
just shall live, not by penance paid to 
priests, but faith, While Magellan 
rounded the Horn, and faced the 
greater ocean, Luther struck the 
blow at pardons hawked in the mar- 
ket-place, and Germany found the 


The news spread through Europe, 
and the Reformation was at work. 
The shackles of superstition and 
priestcraft dropped, and slaves arose 
free men. 


_ Another great soul was born. Cal- 
vin, at Geneva, taught the people to 
govern their Church. No priest, no 
pope, no king, the head of the Church! 
Here the first Christian common- 
wealth since the beginning of our 
era! lLaymen learned to vote. The 
people elected their clergy. The 
populace were taught torule. Precious 
lesson! They will soon rule the 
state. Calvin taught them, too, the 
sovereignty of God. God above all 
other rulers; God, the head, not king 
or pope! The soul, armed with the 
strength of the Almighty, defied the 
power of tyrants. “Whether it would 
be right in the sight of God, judge 
ye!” The apostles are come back 
again. Whatever we may think of 
Calvin otherwise, he gave us these 
two powerful ideas—the absolute 
sovereignty of the Lord God Al- 
mighty above any earthly ruler, and 
the liberty of the people, even to 
make and unmake kings. The seed 
grew and increased. These ideas 
spread to many lands. In France 
his influence defied the Bourbons, 
and survived the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew; in Holland it made its 
way; in Scotland it seated itself in 
triumph; in England it dictated to 
Elizabeth. England had been pre- 
pared for the seed by the revolution 
under Henry VIIt. It found favor- 
able soil. Men learned to govern 
themselves in Church. Why not in 
State? John Knox opposed Mary 
Stuart and the Catholic reaction, and 
Scotland remained the stronghold of 
freedom. The movement influenced 
the English Church; the preacher 
often wore the Genevan gown. Yet 
the more intrepid souls were not 
content with changes granted by the 
sovereign. They wanted freedom. 
They would not be subjects before 
the altar of Jesus Christ. The 
Acts of Uniformity were resisted. 


it of Calvin was at work. The spirit 
grew in England till, in 1649, it dared 
behead a king—God’s vicegerent on 
the earth. But success was not the 
rule. The Star Chamber and Court 
of High Commission were instruments 
of tyranny, and the Resteration knew 
no mercy. The recourse was to flight 
—flight for freedom—freedom to wor- 
ship God according to individual 
choice, and not by king’s decree. And 
thus the bleak Atlantic shores were 
sought. The Bible and freedom land- 
ed on Plymouth Rock. The tall trees 
of the primeval forest, standing in 
solemn majesty on the shores of the 
ungoverned ocean, have found their 
masters. They waited long. Alex- 
ander knew them not. Cesar came 
not here. During the long night of 
Europe they waited. The daily tides 
ebbed and flowed. At last Europe 
awaked. The Spanish gold-hunters 
set out, but sought a more alluring 
El Dorado. The prestige of Spain 
and Portugal waned. England arose. 
The Anglo-Saxon race, best fitted to 
survive, prepared of God from ancient 
times for the mastery of the world, is 
to have this heritage. But not for 
all. It was the chosen few, the choic- 


est seed, offspring of German piety 


4 


The Bible was 


forgiveness ‘that is in Jesus Christ. 


The sovereign was defied. The spir- 


and British brawn. Here is brought 
the best of all the ages. 

We have waited for the Anglo- 

Saxon race. We have waited for the 
arts of a new civilization. We have 
waited for the revival of learning, 
the printed page, an open Bible. We 
have waited for ecclesiastical liberty 
and civil freedom—and here they 
come. They come together, hand 
in hand! Itis God’s good time. It 
is the appointed hour. 
_ Others came from many lands at 
different times. But all brought in 
their hands the fruits of a new Europe 
—seed for anew world. All brought 
the same ideas or quickly adopted 
these ideas—freedom of conscience, 
liberty of choice. Men who braved 
the Atlantic to direct their worship 
could manage the state as well. 
Church management made manhood 
suffrage. Every colony had local 
goverment, a popular assembly. 
Every colony defied King George IIL 
It is time to stop kicking Calvin. We 
may not agree with all that he has 
been said to teach; but it is time that 
we Americans acknowledged our na- 
tional debt to that heroic mind. We 
owe more to him than to any other 
foreigner for the ideas that made our 
Republic possible—liberty of popular 
choice, God above all other rulers. 
The American union is only the logi- 
cal outcome of the English colonies 
and the Genevan Church. 

The gloomy forests of the Atlantic 
Coast were no index of the interior. 
The Spanish missed their El Dorado. 
It opened to Anglo-Saxon freedom. 
What width of continent! What 
varied resources! What inexhausti- 
ble wealth! What unimagined pos- 
sibilities have waited—waited for 
God’s good time and the fulfillment 
of his purposes—one people, one lJan- 
guage, one government! Other lan- 
guages came here. The first English 
colonies were a narrow fringe of 
settlements. The great Mississippi 
valley was taken by another people, 
speaking another tongue. The great 
and unknown West was seemingly 
left to chance. But the English lan- 
guage prevailed, Anglo-Saxon free- 
dom spread, and now one—a union in 
government, in speech, in sentiment, 
iu hope. | 

The discovery of a continent is a 
marvelous event; marvelous not so 
much in its cause, as in the portent 
of it. There are no more worlds to 
discover. The marching of a single 
people into such an enormous ex- 
panse of unoccupied land is one of 
the greatest events in history. There 
are no more such domains. The world 
is all pre-empted. The settlement of 
America is unique. Such a migration 
can never take place again. This is 
the end of the ages. It is the day of 
the right hand of God. The ideas 
which have made our nation possible 
were born only yesterday. The world 
has waited for them. Civil freedom 
is the latest fruit on the tree of life. 
If we have been born to this heritage, 
let us not forget that it is new. It is 
not too late to return thanks. It has 
not been in the family long enough 
to forget its origin. We have receiv- 
ed the fulfillment of the promise. Our 
fathers beheld it afar. Moses only 
looked upon the promised land. God 
has brought the best seed of all the 
ages to this great field. It has lain 
all these thousands of years in sum- 
mer fallow. God kept it, and he has 
brought the seed, and he says to us 
no less than he said to those 
ancient Hebrews, “Behold, I have 
set the land before you; go in and 
possess the land which the Lord 
swore unto your fathers * to give 
unto them and to their seed after 
them.” It is given to us, not for en- 
joyment alone, but for use. Oppor- 
tunity brings responsibility. We are 
making history. The next genera- 
tion will study it at school; they will 
feel it in their lives. We are respon- 
sible for our influence; responsible 
before God for the springs of senti- 
ment, of political method and pur- 
pose, for moral and _ intellectual 
ideals which we set flowing. Do we 
pollute or purify the great river of 
our common national life? Our 
country is making. Hach newspaper 
records history. Yesterday has 
gone. Many days have past. Yet 
we have only begun. The East is 
still young; yet the East is two hun- 
dred years older than the West. 
The fertility of these valleys, the 
wealth of these mountains, the possi- 
bilities of these streams, mean two 
hundred years hence an enormous 
population, varied and complex insti- 
tutions. What of their origins? 
What are the ideas we are planting? 
What are the methods and purposes 
we are setting into motion? How 
shall those who come after us regard 
our work? The influence of a single 
man in many an Eastern city has 
been powerfully felt for two hundred 
years, and no one knows when it will 
cease. What is our influence here ? 
Are we co-operating with God in his 
benevolent purposes in his making of 
America, or are we obstructing the 
movement which he has started? 
The movement will go on towards 
the final goal, wherever, whatever, it 
may be. It may be retarded; God 
can wait—has waited. It may bead- 
vanced. We may join in the triumph, 
or we may resist and be ground to 
powder. He is bringing about here 
his kingdom who has worked from 
the beginning until now— 

‘** That God which ever lives and 'oves, 
One God, one law, one element, 


And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


And let us give thanks—thanks for 
our common country; thanks for its 
resources, its possibilities; thanks 
that he has directed the time of its 
discovery, the method of its founding, 


the ideas that were planted here. 


Let us give thanks that we live in an 
age when we may enjoy these unpre- 
cedented blessings; when we can see 
the work of God in human affairs, 
and believe that here he is, indeed, 
bringing about a new heaven and a 
new earth. | | 
Avpany, Or. 
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{222 Ste, San Francisco 
Under the Ownership and Direction Of 


DR. S. H. WILLEY, 


Aided by a corps of twelve teachers. Num. 
bers limited; home care; instruction the 
choicest; music a specialty. Next term be- 
gins January 4th, 1893. Send for circulars. 


MILLS COLLEGE 


AND SEMINARY. 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
January 12, 1893. 


f COLLEGE COURSE corresponds very 
nearly to that of Wellesley Oollege, Mass. 
The Seminary course of study remains un- 
changed. 
For circulars or information apply to 


Mrs. C. T. Mills, 


MILLS OOLLEGE P. O., 
ALAMEDA O0O., O4L 


[ELD SEMINARY 
1825 Telegraph Ave., Oakland 


Offers superior. advantages to those desiring a 
thorough education. All departments in charge 
of specialists. | Native teachers in French 
and German. Special advantages in vocal and 
instrumental music and in art. 

Particular attention given to health, general 
culture and social training. 

Buildings inviting and comfortable, grounds 
ample and attractive. 

For circulars address 

M&S. W. B. HYDE. Principal. 


} 


- 
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A Select ochoul for Young Ladies. 
Next Session Begins Aug. ist. 1892. 
Sixteenth year. Fifteen professors ana teach 
ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. EDWARD B. CHUROH, A.M., 
1036 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal. _ 


OAKLAND SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Organized November, 1858; reopened Janu- 
ary 3,1893. Its departments are: Kinder- 
garten, Primary, Intermediate, College, Pre- 


-paratory andGraduate. Fall term commences 


the last Monday in July. Students prepared 
for the State University and other Collegeg. 
Special courses of study can be pursued. 
Iniividual attention is given to pupils when 
necessary for their advancement. For full 
particulars apply to the principal, Mrs. M. 
K. BLAKE, 528 Eleventh street, corner Clay 
Oak and. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


> 

= 


If you want a thorough, 


t- 


Ww. Ww. ANDERSON, Ae 
PRINOIPAL. 


THE PACIFIC 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


FACULTY: 
GEORGE Mooar, D.D.. President. 
W. Lovgjoy. D.D. 
FRANK HuGH Foster, Ph.D. 
CHARLES S. NasH, M.A., Secretary. 
Ruys R. Lioyp, M, A, 
FREDERICK W. PHELPS, M.A, 


Applications may be made to President or 
Secretary; or other members of the faculty. 


Term of study, September 6, 1892, to April 
26, 1893. | : 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


TheologicalSeminary 
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and a cheerfu » pieasant, safe .home or yonr 
| i boys, send them to Hopkins Academy. It is 
| 3 gaining rapidly in strength and efficiency. 
Send for catalogue to 
get 
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Home Circle. 


A Mother’s Love. 


Some day, 
When others braid your thick, brown hair, 
And deck your form in silk and lace; 
When others call you ‘‘dear” and ‘*fair.” 
And hold your hands, and kiss your face, 
You'll not forget that far above 
All others is a mother’s love. 


Some day 
‘Mong strangers in some distant lands, 
In your new home beyond the sega, 
When at your lips are baby hands, 
And children playing at your knee, 
Oh, then, as at your side they grow, 
How I have loved you, you will know. 


Some day, 
When you must feel love’s heavy loss, 
You will remember other years 
When I, tov, bent beneath the cross, 
And mix my memory with thy tears; 
In such dark hours be not afraid, 
Within their shadows I have prayed. 


Some day, 
Your daughter’s voice, or smile, or eyes, 
My face will suddenly recall; 
Then you will smile in sweet surprise, 
And your soul unto mine will call 
In that dear unforgotten prayer 
Which we at evening used to share. 


Some day 
A flower, a song, a word may be 
A link between us, strong and sweet; 
Ah, then, dear child, remember me, 
And let your heart for ‘‘mother’’ beat. 
My love is with you everywhere— 
You cannot get beyond my prayer. 


Some day— 
At longest it cannot be long— 
I shall with glad impatience wait, 
Amid the glory and the song, 
For you before the Golden Gate, 
Where ends earth’s parting and earth’s pain— 
No more to part we’ll meet again. 


TRIAL OF WAITING. 

Every old soldier knows that the 
hardest thing in connection with a 
battle is the waiting under fire for 
orders to move. To push forward in 
the fight is exciting work, so exciting 
as to call out all the energies of a 
man, and to keep his mind full with 
thoughts of that which he has to do 
forthe moment. He has no time then 
to think of danger, or to speculate 
upon chances. But when a man has 
to stand, or to lie, in line, with the 
bullets whistling about him, or with 
the sound of the battle in his ears, 
or with nothing to do in the nature 
of action or of effort, he is sure to be 
thinking of danger, and fearing the 
results of delay, and to be suffering 
from the strain upon his nerves, which 
is all the intenser because there is 
nothing for his muscles to do. As it 
is with the soldier in physical warfare, 
so it is with the soldier in life’s bat- 
tles of every sort. Waiting under 
fire is harder than moving forward.in 
the thick of the fight. 

Yet waiting is a large part of a 
man’s duty in life, when he would 
fain be actively doing something. 
Waiting for the hour of a school ex- 
amination, waitiig for an expected 
caller at one’s home, or waiting for 
the hour when one may make a call 
of pleasure, or of important business, 
waiting for one’s turn at an after- 
dinner speech, or for a part in an 
athletic contest, waiting for an expect- 
ed train at a railway station, or wait- 
ing for the time when one may take 
a train homeward—all these are or- 
dinary experiences in waiting. They 
tax the patience and the energies of 
the young and the old, and they are 
hard to bear. A city business man, 
who had not indulged in the luxury 
of vacations, was induced to take a 
season of rest in thecountry. Itdid 
not suit his active mind, and when he 
was asked by a friend how it seemed 
to him, he answered, “I feel all the 
time as if I were waiting on the cor- 
ner of the street for a car to come 
along.” Many another man can ap- 
preciate that state of mental strain. 

To wait on a sick bed, or to wait by 
one, is a sore trial for the sufferer in 
body orin mind. And to wait ata 
distance for the slow passage of 
the hours or the days while disease is 
running its course with a loved one, 
while there is nothing to do but to 
wait, is one of the severest tests of 
endurance to which human nature is 
called. Waiting for bad news, or 
waiting in doubt as to the nature of 
the coming news, is in many & case & 
greater strain on the mental powers 
than meeting the news at the worst 
when 1t does come. Yet just because 
waiting is so hard, waiting is the 
one duty of the hour to be 
endured bravely and in_ hope 
when there is nothing to do but to 
wait. “If I could only do something, 
instead of waiting in utter inaction,” 
says the longing soul. But you can- 
not do anything, except to wait; 
therefore you must be patient and 
courageous in waiting. 

Patience is endurance in waiting 
at the call of God, and such patience 
is enjoined and commended as a 
Christian virtue, and as a Christian 
duty. “In your patience ye shall 
win your souls,” said our Lord to his 
disciples, as he foretold their trial, 
when distress would be in the army- 
encompassed city which was their 
home, and there would be nothing 
for them to do but to wait patiently 
for the end. In our patience we 
shall win our souls, when a like duty 
is ours in a like state of distress. 
‘Ye have need of patience,” says the 
Apostle, “that, having done the will 
of God, ye may receive the promise.” 
All of us have promises on which we 
may rest, for ourselves and for our 
dear ones, in the hour of the most 
anxious waiting; and we have need 
of patience, that when we have done 
all we can do, we may wait to receive 


the fulfillment of those promises. 

The Bible is full of injunctions to 
waiting, and of assurances of hope 
and faith in waiting. | 


| ** Wait on the Lord : 


Be strong, and let thine heart take courage; 
Yea, wait thou on the Lord.” 


“T will wait for the Lord, that hid- 
eth his face.” “The Lord is good un- 
to them that wait for him.” — 

‘‘T am weary with my crying; my throat is dried; 
Mine eyes fail while I wait for my God.” 
“Though it tarry, wait for it; be- 
cause it will surely come—it will not 
delay.” The promised blessing may 
to our thought tarry; but it will not, 
as God sees it, delay. : 


‘*T wait for the Lord, my sonl doth wait, 

And in his word do I hope, 

My soul looketh for the Lord, 

More than watchmen look for the morning, 

Yea, more than watchmen for the morning.” 
Patient waiting must be waiting in 

hope. We have no right to be with- 

out hope, as we wait the issue of 

God’s ordering. “If we hope for 

that which we see not, then do we 

with patience wait for it.” Patient, 


is the only work possible to us in an 
emergency. But patient waiting is, 
in its time, the highest duty of a 
faithful soul. 
tive service for the hour, in the plan 
of God. 

‘¢ They also serve who only stand and wait.” 


—S. S. Times. 


THE PAINLESSNESS OF DEATH. 


Many people have an idea that 
death is necessarily painful, even ag- 
onizing; but there is no reason what- 


ever to suppose that death is more 


painful than birth. It is because in 
a certain proportion of cases dissolu- 
tion is accompanied by a visible 
spasm and distortion of the counte- 
nance that the idea exists, but it is 
nearly as certain as anything can be 
than these distortions of the facial 
muscles are not only painless, but 
take place unconsciously. In many 
instances, too, a comatose or semi- 
comatose state supervenes, and it is 
altogether probable that more or less 
complete unconsciousness then pre- 
vails. We have, too, abundant evi- 
dence of people who have been near- 
ly drowned and resuscitated, and they 
all agree in the statement that after 
a few moments of painful struggling, 
fear and anxiety pass away, and a 
state of tranquility succeeds. They 
see visions of green fields, and in 
some cases hear pleasant music, and, 
so far from being miserable, their 
sensations are delightful. But where 
attempts at resuscitation are success- 
ful, the resuscitated persons almost 
invariably protest against being 
brought back to life, and declare that 
resuscitation is accompanied by physi- 
cal pain and acute mental misery. 
Death is a fact which every man must 
personally experience, ¥and conse- 
quently is of universal interest; and, 
as facts are facts, the wisest course is 
to look them squarely in the face, for 
necessity is coal black, and death 
keeps no calendar.— Medical Herald. 


SYMPATHY. 


It is not merely the words and the 
form into which they are cast when 
sympathy is expressed tbat will do 
good, though sometimes, when deli- 
cately and appropriately worded, the 
sorrowing one will preserve them for 
their own sake, that they may at a 
future day be applied to the healing 
of grief elsewhere. There is value 
in the simplest expression of unaf- 
fected interest and sincere concern. 
It deprives sorrow of the more or 
less. inseparable feeling of loneliness. 
It is a proof to the stricken heart that 
the burden is shared by others. With 
God’s blessing it applies help and 
comfort. 

He who has words at command will 
do well to use them thoughtfully as 
possible in the blessed ministration 
of sympathy. He who has no choice 
of words, but can only in simple 


his own concern at’ his neighbor’s 
distress, will do well to be not too 
timid. The mere hand grasp, with 
the transfigured look, and the falter- 
ing words that have genuineness of 
soul in them, will tell the other all 
he needs to know, and so will be ef- 
fected the good that a beneficent 
Father meant to be effected when he 
made us capable of sympathy and 
made sympathy a link between heart 
and hearts.— The Moravian. 


There is but one Golden Rule, and 
the following are inches of the aure- 
ate ell: 1. “To hear as little as possi- 
ble whatever is to the prejudice of 
others. 2. To believe nothing of the 
kind until Iam absolutely forced to 
it. 3. Never to drink in the spirit of 
one who circulates an ill report. 4. 
Always to moderate, as far as I can, 
the unkindness which is expressed 
toward others. 5. Always to believe 
that if the other side were heard a 
very different account would be giv- 
en of the matter.” 


Forsakinae Curist.—Church mem- 
bers often think that they are only 
turning away from their pastor or fel- 
low church members, when in fact 
they are forsaking Christ himself. 
It is a little short of treason to Christ 
to take offense as easily as many do. 
The rebellious spirit which takes them 
out of the church and fills the neigh- 
borhood with complaints, takes them 
just as far away from their meek and 


lowly Saviour.— The Advance. 


|_A GREAT WORK BY A LITTLE WOM- 


hopeful waiting is hard work when it. 


Others may have ac- | 


bluntness of speech make manifest. 


the passage of some specially cranky 


AN. 


Over a thousand tailors sat down 
to supper at the annual meeting in 
Exeter Hall, in London, the other 
night. And over two thousand at- 
tended the public exercises in the 
auditorium above. 

«Who brings all these people to- 
gether?” A quiet little woman, who 
has passed her seventieth birthday. 
For over fifteen years this dear soul 
has devoted all her time in going 
around among these poor journeymen 
tailors, reading to them while they 
are at work. She reads stories, his- 
tories and the Bible, in the back shops 
off the Strand, and in the garrets of 
the sweaters. The workers go on 
with their work, and when she has 
finished her stories, they will listen to 
the Bible. 

In this way they all hear about Je- 
sus and his love, and the result is that 
many have been led to a confession 
of Jesus Christ. 

Meetings are held under her direc- 
tion in different parts of the city, and 
a mighty work for God has been 
accomplished through her persistent 
labors. 

Strange to say, this one little wom- 
an does it all. As she sat upon the 
platform, loving reference was made 
to her and her work by one of the 
speakers, and thereupon the whole 
body of men and women arose, shout- 
ing and clapping their hands. Miss 
Fraser arose from the chair, blushed 
like a child, and bowed her head with 
a sweet smile upon her face. It was 
the grandest exhibition of human ap- 
plause that I ever beheld, and sure- 
ly its reverberation must have been 
pleasing to the Master whom it is her 
joy to serve. The coronation of a 
king amid the plaudits of his subjects 
would pale in comparison with that 
scene, never to be forgotten by those 
who saw it.— Christian Intelligencer. 


SHE SHOULD MARRY A MINISTER. 


“Tf I were a minister’s wife,” said a 


lady in the car, who was talking too 
loud not to be overheard, reports a 
writer in the Tribune, “you may rest 
assured I should take an interest, an 
active interest, in my husband’s work. 
I should say to him: “Richard; if 
you want to do.well next Sunday, 
preach short! If you want your con- 
gregation to grow large and larger, 
preach short! If you want to draw 
them to this church, that church and 
the other, preach short! Always 
preach short! But, Richard, have 
something to say, always! Condense, 
condense and condense! 
have an air about.you as if time were 
something, and you could not afford 
to lose a minute of it. If on Sunday 
morning he seemed to be in an extra 
amiable mood, I would venture to 
say: Richard, dear, don’t be all day 
in giving out your notices! Don't 
blink over them and clear your throat, 
and go poking along through them 
as if you had never seen them before, 
and were pondering them in your 
own mind as you call attention to 
them! Don’t, I beg of you, Richard, 
read them straightforward and then 
say them all backwards! There is 
nothing so tiresome! I am not sure, 
but some Sunday I should say: 
Richard, if you get the least bit tedi- 
ous, I shall fuss with my bonnet 
strings asawarning! And when you 
say, ‘In conclusion, don’t, for pity's 
sake, go on until you reach a ‘Finally,’ 
and after that, ‘One word more,’ or 
‘Just another thought!’ I do think 
it is such a mistake to try to tell all 
one knows in one sermon.” 

Just then the auditor was obliged 
to leave the car, but he could not 
help exclaiming to himself, “What a 
sensible woman!” It is to be hoped 
that some day this sensible one will 
marry a minister.— The Christian Wit- 
ness. 


ConGREssionaL Cranks. — Congress 
possesses more different kinds of 
cranks than any institution in the 
country, except, perhaps, our lunatic 
asylums. When they fail to secure 


measure, they arm themselves with 
every obstructive device, and proceed 
to delay and endanger any legisla- 
tion, it matters not how necessary it 
may be to the operations of the Gov- 
ernment or the good of the people. 
They do this without any hope of 
achieving a practical advantage for 
their own pet measures. They em- 
barrass their own party and their 
own administration without the slight- 
est sense of fealty or responsibility. 
Why constituencies continue to re- 
turn such representatives is one of 
those mysteries which becemes the 
more obscure the more it is studied. 
— World. 


No soul can preserve the bloom 
and delicacy of its existence without 


| to brown. 


And then] 


lonely musing and silent prayer.— 
Farrar. | 


Houselvold. 


Goop Mepicine.—Chem- 
ically, the apple is composed of vege- 
table fiber, albumen, sugar, gum, 
chlorophyll, malic acid, gallic acid, 
lime, and much water. Furthermore, 
the German analysts say that the ap- 
ple contains a larger percentage of 


phosphites than any other fruit or | 


vegetable. The phosphorus is admir- 
ably adapted for renewing the essen- 
tial nervous matter, lecithin of the 
brain and spinal cord. Itis, perhaps, 
for the same reason, rudely under- 
stood, that old Scandinavian tradi- 
tions represent the apple as the, food 
of the gods, who, when they felt 
themselves to be growing feeble and 
infirm, resorted to this fruit for re- 
newing their power of mind and 
body. Also, the acids of the apple 
are of signal use for men of seden- 
tary habits, whose livers are sluggish 
in action, those acids serving to elim- 
iate from the body noxious matters, 
which, if retained, would make the 
brain heavy and dull, or bring about 
jaundice or skin eruptions, and other 
allied troubles. Some such an ex- 
perience must have led to our custom 
of taking apple sauce with roast pork, 
rich goose, and like dishes. The 
malic acid of ripe apples, either raw 


or cooked, will neutralize an excess of 


chalky matter engendered by eating 
too much meat. It is also the fact, 
according to the Medical Age, that 
such fresh fruits as the apple, the 
pear and the plum, when taken ripe 
and without sugar, diminish acidity 
in the stomach rather than provoke 
it. Their vegetable sauces and juices 
are converted into alkaline carbon- 
ates, which tend to counteract acidity. 


AppLe Dumpiine.—Fill a two quart 
pudding dish half full of sour apples 
sliced thin. Roll out enough light 
biscuit dough to cover the top, and 
make a hole in the center for the 
steam to escape. Cook slowly on the 
top of the stove for half an hour, and 
place in the oven for fifteen minutes 
Serve hot with hard 
sauce or maple syrup. 


To Preserve Eaes.—Add to one 
pail of water a pint of coarse salt, 
and a pint of unslacked lime; im- 
merse the eggs, and keep in a cool 
place. 


Tea Srains.—Pour boiling water 
through the tea and coffee stains be- 
fore applying soap, and they will 
wash out very easily. | 


Grease Spots.—Saturate a cloth 
with gasoline, then rub the grease 
spots vigorously, and they will dis- 
appear. | 


Lamp tops are much better fasten- 
ed with melted alum than with plas- 
ter of paris. 


Cuarinc.—Scoured flour is the best 
thing I have ever tried for chafing. 


THE DEAD SEA. 


The curious statement is published 
in the organ of the Palestine Explor- 
ation Fund, on the authority of Dr. 
Lorter, that the Dead Sea loses every 
day by evaporation several million 
tons of water. He says this enor- 
mous mass is easily drawn up by the 
rays of the sun, the valley wherein 
the sea lies being one of the hottest 
points upon the globe. This vast 
basin is remarkable as being the 
deepest depression upon the surface 
of the earth. It is 1,300 feet ‘below 
the level of the Mediterranean, and 
rocky walls rising to 2,600 feet in 
height, surround it on all sides. It 
is nourished only by the River Jor- 
dan, and there being no outlet, its 
entire tribute of water must be ab- 
sorbed by evaporation only. Dr. 
Lorter says that the waters of the 
lake are concentrated more and more, 
and so great has its density become 
that the human body easily floats on 
the surface without the slightest ex- 
ertion of hands or feet. 


— — 


THe Sanpwicu Is~tanps.—It was in 
1820 that the first American mission- 
aries, Bingham and Thurston, went 
forth in the spirit of the sublimest 
faith to that far-off and strange part 
of the world, the Sandwich Islands, 
to Christianize that people. The 
story of missions there for the next 
twenty or thirty years constitutes one 
of the most unique and wonderful 
chapters in the history of Christian- 
ity. Scarcely anything has happened 
during the present century that did 
more at the time to stir the heart and 
the hope of the churches, and to make 
the Christianization of the heathen 
world seem to be within the range of 
possibility.— Advance. 


Every day is a golden opportunity 
which the Father of mercy has put 
into our hands for moral and religious 
purposes.— Bruce. 


The only Pure Cream of Tartar Powder.—No Ammonia; No Alum. 


Used in Millions of Homes—4o0 Years the Standard. 


‘BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett street, near 


1300 Carroll avenue, Los Angeles. 


_L. Wirt, Superintendent for Centraland North- 


| —Mrs. H. E, Jewett, Vacaville. Recording Sec- 


CONGREGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


‘CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANvISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
and Mason streets. Rev. C.O. Brown,D.D , 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
Services, II A. M. and 7:30 P. M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30; Chinese school, 6 P. M. 
Prayer - meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, Ir A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9:30 A.M. and 12;30 
Pp. M.; Christian. Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sumday services, II A. M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


Twenty-sixth street. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, II A. M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 Pp. M.; Chinese 
school, 6:30 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P.M. 


PARK CHURCH—4lI6 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horase W. Houlding, Pastor, esidence 834 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 
OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe-streets. Rev, H. Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P.M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. | 
SWEDISH CHURCH—538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C. 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, 11 
A.M. and 7:30 P, M. Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M, 
OCEAN VIEW UNION CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCH—Broad avenne, near 
Capital street. Sunday preaching by E. R. 
Galloway at 7:30 P.M. Sunday-school, 
12:15 P. M. Prayer-meeting, Friday, 8 P. M 


PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 

street. Sunday-school at 2:30 P. M. 

SEVENTH-AVENUE CHAPEL — Corner | 
Seventh and Clement ave.. Sunday preach- | 
ing at 7:30 P.M., by G. T,. McCollum. 

-Sunday-school at 3 P. M., F.. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. John 
H. Kemp, Superintendent. Sunday-school, 
3 P.M. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7, Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E, Ager, 508 
Clay street, 

W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1710 Temple 
street, Los Angeles; Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K. W. Bent, Box 442 Pasadena; Treasurer, | 
Mrs. Mary M. Smitb, Public Library Riverside, 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison 
C. Blaikie, South Los Angeles, Cal. 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. J. H. 
Woodworth, Pasadena. Superintendent of 
Children’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasa- 
dena. | 

Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. M. L. Merritt, 686 Thirty-fourth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs.]. M. Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re- 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F, Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, 911 Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna S, Averill, 1633 Rockwell 
avenue, Los Angeles. Vice-President Los 
Angeles District—Mrs. Maria G. Phillips, 
Vice-Presi- 
dent San Bernardino District—Mrs. J.G. Hale 
Redlands. Home Secretary — Mrs. H. A. 
Brown, Belmont Hall, Los Angeles. Foreign | 
Secretary—Mrs. A. L. McPherron, Redlands. 
Treasurer—Mrs. F.A. Miller, Riverside. Super- 
intendent Christian Endeavor Work—Miss C. 
L. Tatham, 1127 S. Hill street. Superintend- | 
ent Children’s Work—Mrs. Bel Scott, Ontario. 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 


Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, | 
Fruit and Flower Mission for Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.— 420 Post street, 
San Francisco. ursdays—Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions. 
President—Miss Anna Hall. Vice-President— 
Mrs. A. K. Arnold. Treasurer, Mrs. Geo. H. 
Buckingham. Financial Secretary—Miss E, 
Hammond. 

Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221 O’Farrell street, between Octavia and 
Gough. 
Con 
Publishing Society. —Boston and Chicago. 
Secretary—Rev. Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. 
Field Secretary -- W. A. Duncan, Ph.D. 
Treasurer-—E. Lawrence Barnard. Rev. Loyal 


eru California; 524 Thirty-first street, Oakland. 


American Home Missionary Society.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New 1 wk. Secre- 
taries — Rev. Wm. Kincaid, D.D., Rev. 
J. B. Clark, D.D., Rev. Washington Choate, 
Treasurer—Alex. H. Clapp, D.D. Superin- 
tendent Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 
J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 
1005 Capp street, San Francisco. Supt. South- 
ern California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
Financial Agent—J. S. Hutchinson, at The 
Sather Banking Company’s, corner Pine and 
Sansome streets; nr, P. O. Box 2563. 


American Missio Association.— 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 
taries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rev. A. F. 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Woodbury, D.D. 
Treasurer—H.W. Hubbard, Esq. Western 
District Secretary—Rev. J. E. Roy, D.D., 151 
Washington street, Chicago, III. 

California Chinese Mission.—Auxiliary 
to the America: Missionary Association. Rev. 
J. K. McLean, D.D., President. Rev. W. C. 
Pond, 418 Bartlett street, San Francisco, Sec- 
retary. 

The Congregational Church Building 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobb, DD., 
59 Bible House, New York. Treasurer-—H.O 
Pinneo, 59 Bible House, New York. 

American Board_ Cc. Fe M.—Missionary 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. Sec- 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. E. K. 
Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D. 


| Treasurer—Langdon S. Ward. General Agent | 


for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Frear, 
PactFic office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 
Missionary Society of the Swedish Con- 
Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjork, 
10Whitting street, Chicago. 
Woman’s Board of the Pacific.— Presideat 


etary—Mrs, S. S, Smith, 1704 Geary St., San 


Superin- | : 


gational Sunday - School and | 


Mrs. C. J. Hutchius, 801 Capp street, 
San Francisco (Mrs. J. H. Warren, Honorary 
Home Secretary). Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 


Joseph Hutchinson, Menlo Park. Treasurer— 


Mrs, R. E. Cole, 572 Twelfth street, Oakland. 

Contributions for the Young Ladies’ Branch of 

the Woman’s Board should be sent to Miss Grace 

E,. Goodhue, Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 
Geary street, San Francisco. | 


Is the 
that will 
praise of it. 
of fuel, cleanliness, faultless quality 


ople’s choice. The only Ran 
ar out ali that can be said in 
Baking and Roasting, go 
workmanship. Fitted with the wonderful 
self-Basting and Ventileted Oven, allowing 
all odors from the oyen to pass into the 
chimney. 


John F. Myers & Co., 
863 MARKET STREET. | 


~DIEBOLD 


Safe & Lock 
COMPANY. 


Safes of Everv Description. 
FIRE PROOF, BURGLAR PROOF, | 
AND FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF, 


Correspondence solicited. 


AGENT FOR PAOIFIO COAST, 
411 and 413 Market St., S. F. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


323 Bush St., 8. Fe, 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 
suit of clothing made 


Alwaysin OVA TIA HOMESPUN: 
steck, manufactured from Ce 


Wooo 


If we do not have in stock the particular oa 
tern our customer wants, we will go with 

to the wholesale cloth houses, where he can 
obtain the best selection in San Francisco to 
choosefrom. [Fifteen per cent. discount to 
clergymen. 


323 BUSH STREET, 8S. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


Gonuine Hand Woven and Hand Spun 
Goods, now in stock. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and Of- 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddv Street. 
Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. 
Next to New Wigwam. 


Telephone INTo. 858534 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 


WRAPPING 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO, 
Mannofacturers of Patent Machine-made Paper 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Oom- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 


COFFEE PARLORS. 
38 FOURTH ST. 
BRANCH : 427 MONTGOMERY ST, 


TELEPHONE 5219. San F rancisco” 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines. — 


porce tubs. ter pumped from the bay 


only at high tide, and changed daily. Every- — 


thing new, clean and well ordered. Ba 


CRYSTAL BATHS 


Physicians recommend the Crysta hot 
sea-water tub and swimming baths, foot of 
Mason street, terminus of North Beach 


cars. John Farnham, Manager 


MENEELY & 00 
WEST TROY, 


For Churches, Schools, ete, , aleo Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
neted for superiority over all others, 


TABL 
MET 


Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. 


THE GEST ES SHMENT MANUFA Ri , 
BELLS 
“BELL POUNDEY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


MosHANE 


Dwinell, 461 East Fourteenth street, Oakland: 4 


VAULT DOORS, ETO., ETO, 


tank; tub baths; forty 
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THE PaActFic: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepxespay, Marcu 29, 1893. 


Taxz Norice—LiBeral Orver.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Paciric for 
ome year. THE PACIFIC is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work. If you are not a sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 


any time within three months, It will pay you 


and yours well. 


Wednesday, March 29, 1893. 


HIS PERPETUAL RESURRECTION. 


The publication, in England, of a 
poem in which the Wandering Jew is 
made to be the Christ of the eighteen 
centuries, and he is taken to task for 
all the sins and shame that have ever 
been perpetrated in His name, called 
forth a continued discussion in the 
newspapers of the question whether, 
at last, just as we are about to enter 
on a new century, the case may not 
be going against the Son of Man. 
May it not be possible that the as- 
eendency which has so long been 
eonceded to him in the history of 
the modern world is nearing its end? 
A newspaper trial of the Saviour 
may not be much more satisfactory 
than the one by the Sanhedrim in 
Jerusalem. Nor can the verdict of a 
poet in London, in this year of grace, 
threaten more serious consequences 
than did the sentence of Pontius Pi- 
late. 

Still, that count which can be 
made against Christ by gathering up 
the unseemly deeds that people, pro- 
fessing to he his followers, have 
wrought, may be made to appear a 
heavy one. If drawn up with all the 
help that the library of the British 
Museum might supply, and put into 
artistic form and thrown upon the 
market of a hungry-reading public, 
no doubt it might startle many 
minds. How few of those likely to 
be most influenced by such an accu- 
sation could go over all the points 
necessary to silence the charges? 
Besides, the world is full of those 
with whom the wish of the overthrow 
of the Christian claims is father to 
the thought. Moreover, we are in the 
midst of an unexampled re-casting of 
the documents by which the story of 
the faith has been transmitted to us. 
That philosophy is also prevalent 
which would make the Master of our 
religion only a natural product of 
his time. 

What wonder that it should be a 
very plausible inference that by so 


late a date as 1900 A.D. the very era 


of our chronology may be changed! 
Are there no souls that are really afraid 
that these modern inquisitors have 
taken away the Lord and are at a 
loss where they will find him? Dono 
friends walk sadly, saying, “We trust- 
ed that it was he who should redeem 
mankind?” 

If so, then the Easter morn will 
say, no modern court, whether com- 
posed of poets, editors, philosophers 
or critics can consign the Redeemer 
to the grave of reproach or oblivion. 
Every time they re-open this case 
and essay to put him out of the way, 
he will rise as easily and as calmly 
as when he laid aside the linen clothes 
and wrapped the napkin that was 
about his head, in a place by itself. 
Every Easter day disconcerts the 
skeptical prophets that have supposed 
that the Lord is dead and his cause 
declining—hastening toitsend. They 
will hear, even as Dr. Faust himself 
heard, the chorus of angels proclaim- 
ing afresh “the spring’s rejoicing 
holiday.” 

There will be at hand like- 
wise the same massive proof of the 
resurrection to-day that was at hand 
in the early Church. That proof was, 
that under the influence of the Spirit 
sent down from the ascended Lord, 
the disciples themselves entered up- 
on a holier and greater life, and that 
through the words and testimony 
that proceeded from them, men that 
were dead in sins, arose from the 
bonds that had bound them. And, 
to-day, at the very moment when the 
poet, or the critic, or the philosopher 
is bidding the wandering Jew go his 
way, a8 if his mission were done, the 
name of Christ is the one quicken- 
ing word in which all the armies of 
moral progress afe marching for the 
world’sredemption. The Eastersongs 
are the cheeriest that our humanity 


nears. 


We suggested the other day that, 


_ while the proposition forjmore formal 
-yepresentation of the churches | 


such in the corporate membership of 
the American Board is eminently rea- 
sonable, and we think inevitable, no 
extravagant expectations are to be 
entertained, as if that of itself would 
end all differences or satisfy all wish- 
es. We find Dr. Amory H. Bradford 
thinking along similar lines. “I have 
ceased,” he says, “to care about rep- 
resentation; the difficulty will not be 
over when representation comes in; 
it may be increased. The Presbyter- 
ian Church illustrates what may be 
expected from a representative as- 
sembly. The form of the difficulty 
would be changed, but the cause of 
dissension would be untouched.” - Dr. 
Bradford is a well-known liberal, and 
is on the staff of the paper whose 
head is Dr. Lyman Abbott. He sug- 
gests that Vice-President Blatchford 
nominate a committee of nine men 
who should devise a basis of co-oper- 
ation in our foreign missionary werk, 
according to which those who differ 
could still work together. He thinks 
such a committee of conference could 
satisfy all but the extremists of both 
wings. We do not see just how even 
this conciliatory proposal can be ac- 
quiesced in without a repetition of 
some “grand debate” and division of 
the house. Still, the proposition is 
conciliatory, and that is Christian. 
Our present point is that no one need 
suppose that an end of differences of 
judgment will come the instant that 
members of the corporation are nom- 
inated by associations instead of by a 
committee of the present Board. 
There will be conservatives and liber- 
als then just as there are now, and 
one or other will count the more 
votes. 


The exercises at Berkeley on the 
23d inst., in connection with the in- 
auguration of President Kellogg, 
were of a high character. The Gym- 
nasium was filled with friends of the 
University and its members, and the 
response to the sentiments uttered 
by the speakers was hearty. Natur- 
ally, since the day was marking the 
completion of a quarter-century of 
the University life, the distinctively 
academical themes were ascendant in 
the speech of all. The ideals pre- 
sented by Professor Le Conte were 
worthy. The reverent spirit of the 
prayer with which the exercises had 
opened encountered no jarring note. 
Indeed, the professor just named 
ventured to prophesy that the time 
would come when theology itself 
might be studied as a department of 
the University, and the President of 
the day impressively reminded the 
assembly that all the sciences have 
their unity and inspiration in God. 
The presence of the President of the 
Stanford University was fit, and his 
welcome cordial. While his own 
words, especially those in which he 
repeated his decided testimony in ap- 
preciation of the supreme value of 
the education administered by the 
State, were received with favor. The 
interest of the occasion culminated in 
the due investment of Dr. Kellogg 
with the dignity and authority of the 
Presidency. His own address set 
forth the institution, thus committed 
to him, as a great and sacred trust, 
in which not merely regents and fa- 
culty, but alumni and citizens gener- 
ally, have their share of responsibili- 
ty. The inaugural was so like the 
man who uttered it! Its fit and wise 
words had behind them the charac- 
ter and services of one whose solid 
merit has entered into the University 
structure from its foundation. 


A Methodist college professor, writ- 
ing on eschatology, says: “If faith in 
Christ, who died for all men, is abso- 


Christian eschatology must face the 
inference that salvation in Christ will 
be offered to every man before he can 
be condemned for rejecting it. When 
and where this will be, it is not 
for eschatology to determine. ” 
Does the New Testament authorize 
any such alternative? Is it not for- 
saking sin—now that Christ has died 
for it—which is “absolutely neces- 
sary’ to its forgiveness for his sake 
(even if he be personally unknown ) ? 
Can the penitent fail of pardon from 
One who can save tc the uttermost? 
Were not some forgiven even in his 
lifetime who had not such faith as is 
& possibility and a duty now? Not 
to have it, either because he has not 
been heard of, or not presented as a 
Redeemer by blood, is to miss a great 
deal of Christian experience and com- 
fort. But does not every converted 


soul still have eternal life? §§ M. 


lutely necessary to salvation, then 


In the death of the Rev. Dr. An- 
drew P. Peabody of Harvard Univer- 
sity will be missed not only one of 
the best representatives of the olden 
Unitarian ministry, but almost the 
last of those who have beén charac- 
terized as evangelical in their affinities 
and practical sympathies. The drift 
of the denomination has been in the 
direction of lessened trust in the 
record of special Revelation as given 
in the Bible. Dr. Peabody did not 
hesitate to lay his unstinted emphasis 
on that Revelation. Christ was to 
him, to use his own words, “not one 
of a class, first among peers—he is a 
class by himself; not unequalled, but 
unapproached; not brightest among 
kindred stars, but sole Sun of Right- 
eousness, making the stars grow pale 
in his light.” 

It is said of the University at Ley- 
den, in Holland, that the buildings 
generally are comparatively insignif- 
icant. “The Academic Hall is small, 
and many of the professors give their 
lectures at their private residences. 
But the library of 300,000 volumes is 
a rich treasure house for the student.” 
That is why at the Pacific Seminary 
just now we are laying stress upon a 
library building which will accom- 
modate the increasing treasures of 
literature, and be a center of attrac- 
tion and stimulus to our students, 
and to the ministry, and to the en- 
larging company of men and women 
who, through Chautauqua circles, 
correspondence schools, university ex- 
tension centers, are being awakened 
to a sense of the largeness and rich- 
ness of Christian knowledge. 


Some personal changes in our min- 
istry at the East are of more than us- 
ual interest to the work at large. 
Such are Dr. Stimson’s acceptance of 
the call to the Broadway Tabernacle, 
N. Y.; the call of Dr. H. J. Van Dyke 
to succeed Professor Tucker at An- 
dover; the resignation of Rev. Dr. A. 
H. Clapp as Treasurer of A. H. M.S., 
and his succeeding Mrs. Caswell as 
editor of the Home Missionary; the in- 
vitation by the Central church, Bos- 
ton, to Dr. E. L. Clarke, who lately 
left the Presbyterian Church on ac- 


count of the “inerrancy” action of the 
General Assembly. 


The amount of speech-making pro- 
vided for the various congresses at 
Chicago this summer seems appalling. 
Take the Congress on Africa! It is 
announced that one hundred persons 
have accepted appointments to read 
essays or make addresses at that sin- 
gle gathering. Then, think of the 
parliamentof allreligions! Will not 
many a tired visitor utter the prayer, 
“Hide me in the secret of thy pavilion 
from the strife, or, what may be more 


wearisome, the endless iteration of 
tongues!” | 


Many of our readers, no doubt, 
have wondered at the recent enormous 
export of gold. The following from 
Banker Seligman may not solve all 
the difficulties, or fully meet our 
views, but he certainly throws light 
upon that and kindred subjects; and 
he is highly complimentary to Cali- 
fornia. What this very prominent 
financier has said is well worth our 
careful perusal, who are willing to 
admit that we are not experts in solv- 
ing these intricate financial problems. 

Los ANGELES, March 27th.—In an inter- 
view in the Z£xfress, Banker F, L. Seligman of 
New York said: ‘‘I do not think that a law for 
the free coinage of silver will be passed by 
Congress. Should it be passed, I think Presi- 
dent Cleveland will veto it. Secretary Car- 
lisle is opposed to any measure of this kind, 
and it will be a big fight to carry the bill 
through with the opposition to it. However, 
I think that the passage of such a law would 
be productive of some good results. It would 
force the European countries to come to some 


agreement on the monetary question with this 
nation. For that reasonalone I think a law of 


this character would be of some advantage. 


Outside of this the law is not a good one, The 
financial condition of the country at present 
looks very bright. The exports of cotton and 
other products are very large, and soon there 
will be no export of gold, and the yellow metal 
will begin to come this way. The export of gold 
was largely due to the immense imports. The 
McKinley bill, it was supposed, would prevent 
this immense importation, but it seems to have 
operated in the other direction, Another thing: 
The American people spend large sums of 
money abroad. Nearly $100,000,000 is spent 
by Americans abroad annually. This, together 
with the luxurious tastes of the Americans for 
imported goods, tends to make the output of 
gold large. I will say right here that, if Amer- 
1cans who go abroad would visit California 
they would come here thereafter, instead of 
going abroad. These people know little or 
nothing of the beauties and attractions of this 
locality. Once let them become cognizant ot 
the fact, and they would come here instead of 
going to Europe. The World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago will operate to keep the money in this 
country. A good many people who go abroad 
will stay at home, and the money will be spent 
here. Besides tnis, there will be a large influx 
of foreigners, who will spend their money lib- 
erally and unstintedly. I think the outlook is 
very bright. 


Two instances of father-love occur- 
red last Sunday night, which will 
touch many hearts. Near Neillsville, 
Wis., Oliver Sanders discovered that 


his house was on fire. He helped his | 


wife and.one child out, and returned: 
for the two other children, one three. 


and the other six yearsold. He never 
came out. The three bodies were 
found in the ruins. Near Dayton, 
Oregon, John Gibbon, a young farm- 
er came home and found his house 
burning. Thinking his wife and chil- 
dren were within, he rushed into the 
smoke and flames to meet his death. 
Such is human love. What instances 
have there been in all lands and 
all times. “God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son.” 


Annoyed by long sermons by court preachers, 
Kaiser William ordered the discourse at the in 
auguration of Nazareth church to be only six 
minutes Jong. 

So reads the newspaper item. 
Other reasons may have caused the 
Kaiser to request that the address be 
brief. We can hardly believe that he 
would order what should be the length 
of a sermon. Still, he does some 
strange and most unaccountable 
things. And we, in this land of the 


| free,may not judge very correctly 


what an Emperor will do who is ac- 
customed to the role of a dictator. 
One thing we are sure of, he could 
not thus have dictated to the Apostle 
Paul or John Knox, or any of the 
bold, brave preachers in the long 
line of their successors. A true 
preacher must not fear any man, but 
only God, and preach as the Spirit 
gives him utterance. At the same 
time he will seek to conform his 
speech to the needs of the occasion, 
and say in proper time and language 
what should be said. A man who is 
truly led of God will not impose a 
sermon of an hour’s length upon his 
audience when half that time would 
serve the better end. And it is 
within the province of hearers to 
suggest and aid the true minister, so 
that his discourse may not be weari- 
some, and have the better effect. We 
are here to help one another, and 
when one stands for us to proclaim 
the glorious gospel to others, or when 
he comes to instruct us in holy 
things, we for whom he stands or to 
whom he speaks may by kindly ad- 
vice and believing prayer, wonderfully 
help him in his difficult work. But 
for one to order the court preacher 
that his discourse shall be only six 
minutes long, and only because he 
has been annoyed by long sermons, 
would, we think, be an impudence to 
the preacher and .an insult to the 
King of Kings. 


— 


Governor Northern of Georgia is tired of 
politics, and has become enamored with the 
life o f a religious missionary, 

So a daily paper reports; and, if 
the facts are as reported, no doubt 
such a change is called a good joke 
by the average newspaper man, what- 


-ever may be his real, but unexpress- 


ed, sentiments. But down in the heart 
of every sensible man _ there is 
the feeling that these things 
which we so eagerly pursue, many of 
them, are not worthy. Politicans do 
get tired of politics. This life at the 
best is not satisfying, if its aims are 
only earthly. And, certainly, politics 
is not a high employment, but usual- 
ly a dirty pool. The life of a true 
Christian missionary is the grandest 
on earth. That was the life of the 
only perfect man that ever lived. 


The most notable thing about the 
various Annual Conferences held at 
Northfield and Chicago is the inces- 
sant and universal use of their Bibles 
by the assembled crowds. A few 
years ago “Bagster’s” under the arm, 
carried about by many laymen and 
ministers wherever they went, was 
the new thing. It has passed off as 
an external fashion. But the multi- 
tude of Bibles open at the Moody 
Conferences show something deeper 
and more permanent—something that 
no intelligent observer can look upon 
asa “fad.” 


The policy inaugurated by President Diaz of 
establishing free public schools in every district 
and municipality of the Mexican Kepublic is 
being carried into effect rapidly by Joaquin Ba 
randa, the Minister of Justice and Public In- 
struction, 


Well! is thisso? Then there is 


hope for Mexico. “The world do 


move !” 


Epirors Pactric: I wish to make an 
inquiry tbrough your columns, either 
of yourselves or of competent authority 
on Congregational usage and polity. 
I desire an open answer for two rea- 
sons: First, that persons likely to be 
called on to sit in councils may know 
what the privileges and functions of 
a council are; and also that churches 
may know, in a general way, where 
they may draw the line in declining 
to review matters in detail in public. 
Say that a council has been called to 
“examine the facts and advise us in 
the premises” ; 7. ¢., dissolving the re- 
lationship of pastor and people. The 
pastor, having sent in his letter of 
resignation, and it having been ac- 
cepted by two-thirds vote ata church 
meeting—query (1) Would it be in 
form, or necessary, for the council to 
call for a statement from the church 
of the reasons, circumstances, or ac-- 
tion, that may have led up to the 
resignation? (2) Having found that 
the actions taken had the unanimous 
endorsement of all the church officers 
(excepting one, absent), would it be 
their place, or privilege, to express 
disapproval of such action, while rec- 
ommending the dissolution of rela- 
tions? An answer will oblige many 
of your readers. bs 


The ravalitie-cuiter Rush sailed for 
Hawaii March 21st, carrying Commis- 


sioner Blount, his wife and party. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Mr. Justice Brewer, of the United 
States Supreme Court, believes with 
the distinguished churchmen who 
called on President Cleveland the 
other day to request his co-operation 
in @ movement to secure the repeal, 
or at least a modification, of the 
Chinese exclusion law, that the law is 
& very unjust one, and he took occa- 
sion this week at a meeting of a 
Church club, of which he is a mem- 
ber, to put his opinion on record. 
The general subject under discussion 
was “Shall We Have Restricted Im- 
migration ?”; and the specific ques- 
tion upon which Justice Brewer spoke 
was, “Is the Nation Just in Its Rela- 
tive Attitude Toward the Chinese and 
Other Foreigners?” His remarks 
were brief but strong and pointed, 
beginning with an argument main- 
taining that it was an injustice for 
Congress to pass laws discriminating 
against and ostracising the Chinese. 
“Chinese laborers,” said the Justice 
emphatically, “are not mvre danger- 
ous, as @ Class, than others. I know 
they do not assimilate with our insti- 
tutions, but neither do others.” He 
said that in Chicago were miles of 
streets inhabited by people with no 


American customs, American schools, 
American churches or American aims, 
whose only idea of a government was 
a despotism; and he failed to see the 
justice of excluding the Chinese and 
letting such as these come in. In 
view of the fact that the Constitu- 
tionality of the anti-Chinese law will 
almost certainly have to be passed 
upon by the United States Supreme 
Court, in the near future, the opinion 
of Justice Brewer is significant. 

President Cleveland and Secretary 
Gresham have taken time enough 
from their numerous political callers 
to satisfy themselves that the com- 
plaints lodged with the Department 
of State by the representatives of the 
American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, as to interfer- 
ences with correspondence and other 
annoyances put upon Americans en- 
gaged in missionary work by the 
officials of Turkey, were well found- 
ed, and, as soon as the proper proofs 
have been prepared and collected, it 
is probable that a strong protest 
against past ill-treatment of American 
missionaries, and a demand for its 
immediate cessation will be forward- 
ed tothe government of Turkey. Rev. 
C. C. Tracy, stationed at Anatolia 
College, Marsovan, Turkey, who is at 
present in Washington, says: ‘The 
ladies and gentlemen, subjects of the 
United States residing in the Otto- 
man Empire, are educators, evange- 
lists and laborers in different de- 
partments of literature, or business 
connected with these interests. Some, 
but not all of them, are missionaries. 
They ask of the Ottoman Government 
nothing that is not freely accorded 
to any Turkish subject residing in 
the United States, and of this govern- 
ment nothing that any American 
citizen engaged in a legitimate busi- 
ness may not properly ask. The in- 
stitutions of learning carried on by 
Americans in Turkey are numerous 
and respectable, involving the rights 
of two hundred United States sub- 
jects and $2,000,000 of property.” The 
Turkish minister called at the Depart- 
ment of State yesterday, and stated 
that he had notified his Government 
of the charge made, that the letters 
of. Americans had been taken from 
the mails by the Turkish officials, and 
requested that an immediate investi- 
gation be made. He says he thinks 
a mistake has been made by those 
who preferred this charge; but the 
fact remains that certain letters from 
the American minister to the State 
Department relating to the persecu- 
tions of Americans in Turkey never 
reached this country. 

The handsomest floral tribute upon 
the casket of Bishop John M. Brown 
of the African M. E. church, whose 
funeral took place here Monday, was 
a wreath from the White House con- 
servatory, sent by President Cleve- 
land, who had known and highly es- 
teemed the late Bishop for some 
years. 

‘Washington has hundreds of tem- 
perance organizations, but, strange 
to say, it has no branch of the Tem- 
plars of Honor and Temperance, one 
of the oldest temperance organiza- 
tions in existence. It will have one, 
however, in the near future, as Mr. 
R. P. Wetmore is now in the city for 
the purpose of organizing a “temple” 
of that order. | 

The Senate Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections has decided to 
make two reports on the credentials 
of the Senators appointed by reason 
of the failure of the Legislatures of 
Montana, Wyoming and Washington 
to elect Senators, the majority in 
favor of giving them their seats and 
the minority against it. The ques- 
tion involved is whether the clause 
in the Constitution of the United 
States authorizing Governors to fill 
vacancies in the Senate, caused by 
“resignation or otherwise,” gives them 
power to appoint Senators to begin a 
new term. There is precedent both 
ways, so that it is very uncertain 
which way the Senate will decide 
these cases. .A protracted debate is 
expected upon these reports, which 
will probably be ready next week, 
and as there are a number of Sena- 
tors who stand high as Constitutional 
lawyers, it:is expected that it will be 


interesting to students of the Federal 


conception of American institutions, | 


streets, by the lst of May. 


Constitution. Itis also hoped that 
the decision of the Senate will be 
accepted as final as to the powers of 


Governors to appoint Senators. 
Wasuineton, D. C., March 22. 1893. 


QUESTION DEPARTMENT. 


Q. Is the Book of Job a Persian class- 
ic? as recently stated by an eminent 
scholar. Was Job a Persian prose- 
lyte and author of the book, or is the 
weight of evidence in favor of Moses 
as its author, because of its resem- 
blance to the Pentateuch ? 

A. “The opinion expressed in the Tal- 
mud, and followed by some writers, _ 
that Moses was the author of Job, is 
unworthy of any attention.” “The 
earliest period to which the book can 
be assigned is the age of Solomon.” 
“The age assigned to Job and the 
age of the author of the book lie 
widely apart.”” “No doubt, the auth- 
or betrays his own nationality, which 
he has no desire to conceal, by let- 
ting the name Jehovah escape two or 
three times from the mouth of Job.” 
(See the Cambridge Bible for Schools 
and Colleges; Job. By A. B. Davidson, 
who also writes the article on Job in 
Encyclopeedia Brittanica, 9th edition. ) 
The Persian theory I regard as of no — 
value. 


(). Why was the seventh Jewish month 
called Ethanim before the captivity, 
and Tisri, afterwards (i.e.in Jewish 
calendar) Yisri? 

A.The Jewish months, except the last 
four, had pre-exilic and post-exilic 
names, the latter probably of Baby- 
lonian origin. 


(). I wish to add to the questions sent. 
March 21st the query whether the 
author of the Book of Job may not 
be the third son of Issachar (Gen. 
xlvi: 13), as there is only 186 years 
difference in the chronology accord- 
ing to Bible margin, and 186 years 
was not an unusual length for men’s 
lives at that time. I know the gener- 
al belief is that Job was not a Jew! 
On what is that belief founded? Es- 
pecially as Moses is regarded as the 
possible author of Job, and surely 
he would not write so highly of any 
mere pagan. | 

A. The name Jobin Gen. xlvi: 13, oc- 
curs of same individual in Num. xxvi: 
24, and in I Chron. vii: 1. In the 
Genesis passage it is Job; in others, 
Jashub. Inthe Book of Job (written 
about him, not by him) the name is 
Iyyob. Thus the names are of en- 
tirely different persons. The Septu- 
agint (Greek translation 275 B. 
C.) has Jashub in Genesis also. 
The belief that Job was not a Jew 
is certainly not general. Where it 
exists it is founded on the style of 
book, the scenery of which is Arabic. 
The story of Job is, doubtless, very 
ancient (see allusion in Ezek.), and 
the writer of the Book of Job uses it 
as the nucleus of his Theodicy. 


QY. Also, wish to ask why Dr. Alex. 
McLaren and Dr. Willis J. Beecher 
assume that “the angel of the Lord” 
may be Christ. In our Easter lesson 
“the angel of the Lord” descended 


from heaven, rolled away the stone, 


etc. How reconcile this with his say- 
ing to Mary Magdalene,“Touch me not, 
for I am not yet ascended to my 
Father,” though afterward he allowed 
the two women to touch his feet in 
worship? Also, how could he be Je- 
sus in the flesh, and at the same time 
“the angel of the Lord” warned Jos- 
eph to take the child into Egypt; and, 
again, “The angel of the Lord” told 
Joseph of Herod’s death ? 

A. The angel of the Lord (Malakh, as 
now often: printed, from Hebrew) is 
“a self-presentation of Jehovah en- 
tering into the sphere of the creature, 
and (one in essence with Jehovah,” or 
two) different from him. According 
to the second form—a created being 


‘with which the uncreated Logos 


(Word) was personally connected. 
Not all angels of Jehovah are this. 
The angel at the tomb is an angel of 
the Lord. | | 


[These answers are by Professor 
W. W. Lovejoy, Pacific Theological 
Seminary. | | | 


NEWS BREVITIES. 


The funeral of Jules Ferry occur- 


red in Paris last Wednesday. He was . 


buried with national honors. Thou- 
sands’of people came to the city to 
attend the funeral, and the procession 
was almostendless. 

Pundita Ramabai, the Hindoo wom- 
an, who is doing so much for the ad- 
vancement of her sex, has recently 
started a club of King’s Daughters 
among her pupils in India. 

The San Francisco Art Association 


expects to be comfortably settled in 


their new quarters in the Mark Hop- 
kins mansion,on California and Maso 


Yale College has fercred on upon 


President Kellogg of the State Uni- 
versity the degree of Doctor of Laws. 


President Kellogg is a graduate of 
Yale. 


No soul can preserve the bloom 


and delicacy of its existence without 
lonely musing and silent prayer.— 
Farrar. 


Pride is an indefinite, shifting, 


queer thing. Some people are even 


proud of their plainness and humility 
“Christ the first fruits, afterward 


they that are Christ’s at his coming.” 


“For as in Adam all die, even so in 


Christ shall all be made alive.” 
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THE PAcIFIC: SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Religions 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Bay Association will meet on 
Monday, April 10th, at 10 o'clock 
a. M. (sharp), at the Plymouth church, 
Post street, near Webster. The pro- 
gramme includes a review by J. K. 
Harrison, essay by L. M. Schofield, 
sermon by F. B. Pullan, exegesis on 
“The Blasphemy Against the Holy 
Ghost,” by R. R. Lloyd, and examin- 
ation of candidates for licensure. 

F. H. Foster, Scribe. 


Rev. Horace W. Houlding read an 
able paper before the last Monday 
Club on “The Rabbi, and His Influ- 
ence upon New Testament Times.” 
Rev. Francis Watry will address the 
Club at its next meeting, which is 
held every Monday afternoon in the 
parlor of the Y. M.C.A. Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper was elected a member of 
the Club. | 

Among the visitors at the Club 
were Rev. H. F. Burgess of Auburn, 
-and Mr. Edwin Eells of Tacoma. 
Mr. Eells was born in Washington, 
but this is his first visit to California. 
He is the excellent Government 
Ageut over seven Indian Reservations; 
they have six Government schools, 
besides Sabbath-schools, and two 
missionaries. Nearly all these In- 
dians are now citizens, but still the 
Government helps them with schools 
and an agent. 


Last Sabbath evening in the First 
church in this city, “What Religion 
is Doing for the Suffering,” was con- 
sidered. It was called “Hospital 
Evening.” In addition to an excel- 


lent address by Pastor C. O. Brown 


Mrs. Conkling, President of the 
King’s Daughters, spoke. Next Sab- 
bath evening, “What the Religion of 
Christ is Doing for Fallen Women,” 
will be the theme. 


In the evening in the Third church 
Pastor F. B. Pullan’s subject was, 
“The Meaning and Reality of Hell.” 
It was listened to by a large audi- 
ence, among them very many young 
people. The attention to a well pre- 
pared and truly orthodox sermon 
was excellent. 

Rev. A. R. Sheriff held four ser- 
vices in the mission on Third street 
during the Sabbath. He is now hav- 
ing nineteen services every week with 
good results. 


Extra services are being held in 
Olivet church this week on Tuesday 
evening, and Friday, during the day 
and evening. 

In the First church, Oakland, the 
morning service was appropriate to 
Palm Sunday. Dr. McLean’s subject 
was, “Witness With Power.” In the 
evening there was a special lenten 
service, with a sermon by Rev. Wm. 
Rader on “The Resurrection.” 

Rev. O. H. Gulick addressed the 
meeting in the Y. M. C. A. Hall in 
Oakland in the afternoon on the work 
in Japan. 

Rev. E. C. Oakley preached his fare- 
well sermon in Plymouth-avenue 
church in the morning. At night 
Rey. Loyal Lincoln Wirt preached. 


Rev. Geo. W. Henning has accept- 
ed a call to the pastorate of the Sec- 
ond church, Oakland. 


The Pilgrim church, Oakland, 
took the annual collection for Home 
Missions, and raised over $300, being 
$2.50 per member. Well done! 


Rev. Francis Watry preached in 
Golden Gate church in the morning. 


Rev. J. Clarke Robbins began pas- 
toral work with the North Berkeley 
church. March 19th. He receives a 
very hearty welcome by the people. 
Last Sunday he preached on, “The 
Advancing King,” and on the text, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight.” Both ser- 
vices were very instructive and stim- 
ulative, and were well attended. 
The church commences its building 
this week, and hopes to push the 
work to speedy completion. Com. 


Rev. J. B. Koehne commenced a 
series of discourses last Sabbath in 
the First church, Sacramento, on the 
general subject, “Was Jesus of Naz- 
areth Only a Man?’ The sermon 
on Sunday morning was on “The 
Moral Condition of Paganism,” from 
the text Ps. ix: 15. “The heathen are 
sunk down into the pit.” A full ab- 
stract is given in the Record Union. 
As it reads, it must have been good 
to hear. 


Rev. F. B. Perkins held service in 
the County Hospital in the afternoon, 
besides his two services in the Union 
church,San Lorenzo. He will preach 
every evening this week illustrated 
sermons on the life of Christ. 


Rey. H. Melville Tenny is having 
Sunday evening services of special 
attraction at San Jose, under the au- 
spices of a Young People’s Club, 
which he has formed. .The work is 
flourishing. 

Rev. Dr. Warren spent the day at 
Lincoln. 

The Rev. C. T. Weitzel, whose 
pastorate of seven and a half years 
at Santa Barbara has just closed, 
purposes to take a year for rest, 
travel and general preparation for 
effective work at his next post of 
duty. His permanent address, mean- 
while, will be Norwich, Conn. His 
plans include a trip to Palestine. 

Pastor Sink’s ninth letter to the 
Stockton church, dated at Alexandria, 
Egypt, was read from the pulpit on 


‘ple promised the two dollars per 


Sunday. The union revival meet- 
ings under Evangelist Crittenton are 
well attended. 


Rev. James Parsons, of the Pacific 
Theological Seminary, has accepted a 
call to the Soquel church, begin- 
ning April 24th. Rev. H. Mudie will 
bid our church farewell on April 16th. 
It will be remembered that he was 
about to leave us last September, but 
at the earnest request of the church, 
he kindly consented to remain with 
us for six months, denying himself 
the pleasure, for that time, of his 
visit to his home in England. The 
Lord has blessed his labors, and we 
shall wish him a pleasant trip after 
his successful pastorate of two years. 
March 27th. Com. 


You have of course heard that we 
are to lose our pastor, Rev. C. T. 
Weitzel. We are all sorry enough. 
The church has shown by its 
growth how earnest a worker he has 
been, and our contribution to Home 
Missions and other benevolent gifts, 
are largely due to his example and 
exhortations. The church sent last 
Monday $200 to Rev. A. H. Clapp 
Treasurer, and the Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society have sent during the year 
$126, making our yearly contribution 
$326, an average of $2 a member, 
which is doing very well considering 
the wealth of the church, which is 
very small. L. 

Santa Barpara, March 23d. 


EASTERN. 


Twenty-four have united with the 
church in Curtis, Neb. 


Twenty-one have united with the 
church in Stanton, Mich. 


Rev. J. W. Arney, pastor, has con-. 
ducted special services in the church 
in Lake Odessa, Mich. Sixty hav 
united with the church. | 


The house of worship of the church 
in Chandler, Ok., was dedicated 
March 12th. This is the only house 
of worship in the place. 


Forty-six were recently received 
into the Hough-avenue church, Cleve- 
land. This church, organized but 
two years ago, has now 275 members. 


Mr. L. P. Rowland is going from 
church to church in the Lake Supe- 
rior country, and doing evangelistic 
work, much to the benefit of the 
churches. | 

At the meeting of the Congrega- 
tional Club in Portland, Maine, 
March 15th, Professor J. S. Sewall 
stated that two-thirds of the ministry 
of the State are from Bangor Semi- 
nary. 

Ex-Vice-President Morton has 
placed in the church in Shoreham, 
Vermont, a beautiful memorial win- 
dow in memory of his father, who 
was pastor of that church for seven- 
teen years. 


On the Year Book of the State of 
Wisconsin is the name of a church 
at Liberty, but no figures giving 
number of members or anything else. 
This church that appeared to exist 
in name only, on March 19th receiv- 
ed nine to membership. 


A HOME MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


It is easy to write when one has 
pleasant news, and of this your Su- 
perintendent has a heart full. Sat- 
urday, March 19th, found me on my 
way to Pacific Grove, the home cf 
our warm-hearted brother, E. S. Wil- 
liams and his good wife. There is 
no need to say that the welcome was 
a warm one. Some of the brethren 
will remember that there was a little 
question a year or so ago, when this 
church was organized, as to whether 
we ought to go into a field that 
seemed so fully occupied by a sister 
denomination. But a visit to Pacific 
Grove will at once dissipate any such 
fear. Brother Williams does not talk 
of fellowship merely, but practices 
it, and we found the relationship be- 
tween the two churches to be of the 
warmest kind. It is a busy church 
we found there. Six services were 
pressed into that one Sabbath day, 
and a rainy one at that. 

The littte chapel in the pines was 
well fillea inthe morning. The peo- 


member for home missions. In the 
afternoon a service was held at Sea 
Side, and the first missionary offer- 
ing ever taken there was given to be 
used for our California Band. Al- 
ready the work has begun on the 
new church in Pacific Grove, and I 
hope soon to let you all into a secret 
we have of giving them a little help. 
From Pacific Grove, Tuesday morning, 
by train and stage, a trip was made 
to Corralitas, where, among the hills 
of Santa Cruz county, we have a 
little church and a body of faithful 
workers for whom we are now seeking 
a pastor. Hence, as Zenophon would 
have it, to Sargent, to be met by our 
faithful Brother Luark, and taken up 
into the mountain canyon in the 
afternoon, where he has a little out- 
station, and then back again to San 
Juan for a home missionary rally 
Tuesday evening. And what a rally 
it was! In spite of drizzle: and 
mud, a room well filled, a fine 
musical treat, orchestral and vocal, 
and then a wonderful surprise 
for the missionary man. Here is a 
church of 31 resident members, none 
of them rich in this world’s goods. 
yet they rolled up that missionary 
offering until it reached $100! It 
fairly took my breath away. And, I 
find, they have slighted none of the 
other benevolent societies. This is 


the list: Home Mixsion Society, $100; 


ord to be proud of. 


has been especially interesting and 


labors are too well known to be mentioned 


| American Board, $17; State Endeavor | 


work, $10; State Sunday-school work, 
$17; Congregational Sunday: school 
and Publishing Society, $16; Evan- 


gelistic Fund, $25; Congregational 


Union, $7; county work, $4. 3 
Over six dollars per resident mem- 
ber for missionary work! I do not 
know whether this is the banner 
church for this year, but it is a rec- 


There is not time to tell of further 
journeyings at this writing, but 
this much in conclusion: The best 
part of my testimony of churches 
visited is not that they give so liber- 
ally and willingly, though these large 
offerings were never more needful 
than now, but the best thing is to 
see that in these churches there is a 
warm spiritual tone, a reaching-out 
for deeper consecration—a revived 
atmosphere. And right here is the 
solution of our home missionary 
problem of finance. 

The churches never did a better 
thing. than when, last year, they gave 
$2,000 for an evangelistic fund. It 
is a giving that will yet enrich us in 
more ways than one. J. K. H. 


WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Rev. E. R. Loomis, recently pastor 
of this church, has received a perma- 
nent call from the South Bend church. 

Rev. W. B. Hague of South Brigh- 
ton, Me., has been called to be the 
pastor of this church to succeed 
Brother Loomis. He has been high- 
ly recommended, and the church ex- 
pect great things from him. He is 
expected on the field early in April 
to spend at least two months, and in 
the meantime he will decide whether 
he will accept the call permanently 
or not. 

The Cushing Eells’ lecture course 
of Whitman College for this season 


profitable. The last lectures have 
been given by Rev. Myron Eells, 
D.D., and Superintendent A. J. Bailey. | 
Dr. Eells took for his theme, “The 
Discipline of the Mind,” and the lec- 
ture was characteristic of the man, 
evidencing painstaking preparation 
in accumulating and arranging facts. 
Superintendent Bailey's lectures, one 
delivered in the Congregational 
church, and the other in the College 
chapel, on “ Tension” and “ Breaking 
Out,” were practical and full of sug- 
gestive thoughts, and very much en- 
joyed by the students and others. 


Rev. Jonathan Edwards will begin | 


work with the Pilgrim church, Spo- 
kane, and Pleasant Prairie church, 
about the middle of April. 

By the will of the late Cushing 
Eells, D.D., about $5,000 will come 
to Whitman College. We desire to 
call special attention to the follow- 
ing. | 
HISTORICAL PAINTING OF THE LATE REV. 

CUSHING EELLS, D.D, 


tt is proposed to secure a life-size portrait of 
the late Rev. Cushing Eells, D.D., represent- 
ing him in his lifeework as a pioneer mission- 
ary in the great Northwest, in which will be 
introduced Indian and outdoor life. The paint- 
ing will be made by Mr W. H. Gilstrap, the 


well-known Tacoma artist, who resides near | 


the home of Father Eells, Dr. Eell’s life and 
here Whitman College is not only a monu- 
ment to the martyred missionary whose name 
it bears, but is also a monument to the long 
labors of Dr. Eells, who was a worthy co-la- 
borer of Whitman. It seems, therefore, desir- 
able to make this a gift to Whitman College as 
a fitting depository for a testimonial to the life 
and labors of Father Eells. “ The painting will 
progress as the funds are raised. The cost 
will be five hundred dollars. Gifts of from five to 
ten dollars are needed to make this a success; 
smaller sums will be thankfully received. Sub- 
scriptions can be paid to the committee, con- 
sisting of the fullowing—Rev. RS. Stubbs, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Rev. Jonathan Edwards, Whitman College, 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Hon. J. A. Perkins, Col- 
fax, Wash ; Robert Nourse, Washington City. 
A photogravure will be given to each one who 
subscribes not less than five dollars. 
J. E. 


JOBS PYRAMID. 


Epirors Paciric: In Tue Paciric of 
March 22d I noticed an article by 
“Vane” under the above title. Prob- 
ably few of your readers ever heard 
the great pyramid of Ghizeh called 
by that name, and many may have 
perused the article expecting to learn 
other novelties, in which search they 
would be well rewarded. However, 
before accepting the statement of the 
writer, that “the pyramid ts the stand- 
ard of linear measure, weight, capacity 
and time,” it would be well to ex- 
amine some of the writer's statements 
in regard to facts and figures. In 
the first place, the writer says “a 
little over thirty feet of the original 
structure has disappeared from the 
apex, leaving about twenty-five feet 
square of level space.” This, it will 
be observed, does not agree very 
well with the angle of 51 degrees, 51 
minutes, 14 seconds for the slope, or 
with the original height (about 500 
feet) and with the original base (about 
761 feet). The writer goes on to say 
that “even with this mutilation of the 
summit, it is higher than the highest 
known tower or steeple in the Old 
World, built ofstone.” To prove it 
he gives the figures as follows: 


Height of pyramid as mutilated, 5440 | 


inches; height of Strasbourg spire 
(stone), 5616 inches; height of Rouen 
spire of stone, 5568 inches—a self- 
evident proposition. 

The writer also says that “the 
Cathedral at Cologne was intended 
to surpass this height, but has never 
reached it.” Most people know that 
the two stone spires of Cologne 
Cathedral were completed about fifteen 


when some of the now erroneous 


‘the G. A. R. was held in Los Angeles 


TRADE 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U. S. Gov't Report. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Powder 


about 25 feet higher than the pyra- 
mid stood in its finished condition. 
Americans are well aware that the 
Washington monument, also of stone, 
is 555 feet high, or about 55 feet 


higher than the completed pyramid. | 


The writer of the article referred 
to has filled it up with figures and 
statements taken from Piazza 
Smyth’s remarkable book on “Our 
Inheritance in the Great Pyramid,” 
published about twenty years ago, 


statements were quite true. 

The best part of Piazza Smyth’s 
book lies in the fact that the figures 
always agree with the statements, 
which cannot be said of the article in 
Tue Pactrtc. P. 


_ 
LS 


[For the PaciFic,] 
Suppose. 


Suppose that the homes in heaven 
Were made of marble white, 
And flowers of rarest beauty 
Forever bloomed in sight; | 
And the trees with fruits were laden, 
And the days all bright and fair— 
Would no clouds of sorrow darken 
The lives of the dwellers there ? 


Suppose that the joys of heaven | 
Were greater than they could bear, A 
And the light from the throne eternal 
Too bright for the souls there, 
And the blessed angels knowing 
So much of heavenly things, 
Should sometimes cause a shadow 
By spreading their beautiful wings. 


Suppose the beautitul angels, 
Forever clothed in white, 

Should come at a moment’s warning 
To comfort us day and night, 

And fill the air with music : | 
And the rustle of heavenly wings, 

As to us the glorious tidings 
The Celestial Messenger brings. 


Suppose the joys of the angels 
Were made by the help they give 
To the struggling souls who are trying 
To learn like them to live; 
And the beautiful mornings in heaven ; 
Are made when a soul is free— 
Could the blessed angels count 
Upon help from you and me ? 


Suppose we try to help them, 
And, behold ! a shining light 

Is seen through the clouds of darkness, 
Turning to day the night 

Of the souls of the men who have wandered 
Deep in the paths of sin; 

Suppose we help the angels 

_ To lead them back again. 


Suppose for the love of a brother, 
For the love of Him who died, 

That no soul should be left in darkness— 
Him who was crucified; 

That we strive with the blessed angels, 
And shout when a soul is free 

And the pearly gates will open 
Wide—for you and me. 


SAN FRANCISCO. ANNA LDL). PHILLIPS. 
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A terrible cyclone swept through 
Northern Mississippi and Western 
Tennessee last Thursday afternoon. 
The air grew dark, and a moaning 
suund was heard as the storm ap- 
proached. It cut a swath about half 
a mile wide, in which everything was 
destroyed. Many lives were lost. 


The Department Encampment of 


last week. Senator E. O. Seymour of 
San Bernardino was elected depart- 
ment commander for the ensuing 
year. 


rr, I@s ineffective, except for the 
¢ on moment—the ordinary, pill. Be- 


by it upsets your whole inter- 
| is 


nal economy, you needn’t think 
it’s doing you good. It only 
shocks and weakens your system. 

Take something that’s res 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets do 

ood that lasts. They regulate 

e system, as well as cleanse and 
renovate it; mildly and gently, 
but thoroughly and effectively— 
no griping, no violence. They’ré 
the smallest and the easiest to 


Sick or Bilious 
Headache, Constipation, Indiges- 
tion, Bilious Attacks, and all de- 
rangements of the liver, stomach 
and bowels are prevented, re- 
lieved and cured. 
They’re the cheapesé pills 

+ can buy, for they’re guaranteed 
Hito give satisfaction, or your 
me money is returned. You pay 
mw only for the good you 


_ Professor J. R. Dodge, statistician 
‘of the Department of Agriculture. 
places the world’s wheat crop of 1892 
at 2,347,968,035 bushels. 


Fublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


GREAT CENTRAL ROUTE EXCURSIONS.— 
Tourist cars, personally cenducted, every 
Thursday through to New York, Boston, and 
all Eastern points, commencing April 25th. 
Every Tuesday and every thursday to Chicago. 
Call on or address F. E, Shearer, Manager, 1 
Montgomery street, San Francisco, Cal. 


To RENT—From May rst to November Ist, 
my furnished cottage of 5 rooms, kitchen, bath, 
hot and cold water, gas ,stove attachments; 
centrally located. Apply to Rev. John Rea, 
First Presbyterian church, or at the premises, 
1717 Washington street, San Francisco, Cal, 


| ’ Ayer’s Cathartic Pills are known to be the 
safest, surest, and. best purgative medicine ever 
offered to the public. They are mild yet cer- 
tain in their effects, give tone and strength to 
the stomach, and keep the system in a perfect- 
ly healthy condition. 


A lady of refinement and experience desires 
position as chaperon, reader and amanuensis, 
or housekeeper. Address or call, mornings, on 
Mrs. Lydian, 504 Leavenworth street, city. 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower 
and Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Mar- 
ket street. New Hats, new feathers. Low 
prices. 


If out of order, use Beecham’s Pills. 


— 


WORTH 


A GUINEA ABOX.”’ 


cw 9 


CURE 

Disordered Liver, etc. 
They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 2 
Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
energy of the human frame. These Facts 


are admitted by thousacds, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a Box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 


Perfection 


THAT’S JUST THE 
WORD THAT DE- 
. SCRIBES THE BEST 

OF ALL FOLDING 

BEDS— 


The Gunn” 


IT IS HANDSOME, 
OPEN OR CLOSED. 


IT COMBINES A 


WRITING - DESK 
WITH A SPLENDID 
BED, 


IT IS AS EASY TO 
OPEN AS A DOOR. 


IF YOU WANT A 
FOLDING-BED SEE 


“The Gunn” 


ALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE 
COMPANY : 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 


t. 
1 you ask better the 
superiority of these little pills, 


117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisco. 


?, 


ail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Solid in SAN FRANCISCO ONLY, at 


GLOov 
KEARNY ST. 


- ‘Thy are “THE PERFECTION OF FIT” -- 


CENTEMERI & CO. 


years ago to a height of 525 feet, or 


$2000.00 


GOLD COIN 
in. Premiums. 


to all residents the U. &. 


500 yc il 
oa, and 


PREMIUMS, 
Send for 
-circular coa- 


WARDROBE ANDA 


SE. COR. MARKET &THIRO STS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. “ad 


uipped school on the Pacific Coas t. 


rters. 


Best eq 
Conducted by practical re 
tuations. 


Pupil 
furnished with excellent Sen 
for circular. : 

Cc. 8. MERRILL, Principal. 


If you want perfec: satisfaction, use 


Carlson Currier Co's 


Spool Silk, and help to sustain the only indus- 
try of its kind on the Pacific Coast. 
6 & 8 Sutter St., San Francisce 


KEELEY INSTITUTE. 


Los Gatos, Cal. 
0. N. RAMSEY, = - Manager 


The only authorized branch in Northern 
California of the world renowned Keeley 
Institute of Dwight, Lil., for the treatment 
of Liquor, Opium, Tobacco and certain 
Nervous Diseases. , 

Parties in San Francisco can obtain infor- 
mation by contee on or addressing 

~ PEER TIFFANY, City Agent, 


Room 37, Academy of Sciences Building, — 


8i9 Market 


FRED WILSON 


Merchant Tailor 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goods, 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymen. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 


SAN FRAN CISCO, 


CAL. 


AGENTS WANTED fo# our 


NEW 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


THE MAN, THE PREACHER AND THE AUTHOR. 


Beautiful memorial volume of AMERIGA’S FORE- 
MOST PREACHER so universally loved and Seiad. 


Introduction by JOSEPH COOK. 


IT CONTAINS 


HIS GEMS SPLENDID 
LIFE (( FROM TRIBUTES 
AND HIS OWN TO HIS 
LABORS. SAYINGS. GREATNESS. 


Elegant bindings. Beautifully illustrated. Printed 
in twocolors, An immense demand assured. A 
good agent wanted in every town. Exclusive 
territory granted. Give references and experience. 


JOHN K. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
SAMPLE BOOK PREPAID (where we have no agent) $2.50 


HEADQUARTERS 


— POR | 


PIANOS 
ORGANS 


LOW PRICES AND EASY TERMS. 


26, 28 & 30 O°Farrell St., 


Largest stock, oldest Music House. Satis- 
action guaranteed. ig 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO.; 


- DEALERS IN 


| Cheese, Eggs. Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
Hon 


ey and Cranberries. 


Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market | 


Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. 


Gary 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IW 
ay; 


Brushes, Brooms, 


Also agents 


and Clothes-wringer in the market.: 
411 SACRAMENTO ST. 


Bet. Battery and Sansome, -. San Francisco 


APRIL STYLES. 


Butterick’s paper patterns. Cata- 
logues mailed free. 
ing, 124 Post street, San Francisco. 


DODGE BROTHERS. 


Art Stationers, Plate Printers 
and Engravers, | 
225 POST 8T., - | 
Wedding Work a Specialty. 


Book-keeping, Shorthand, Type- Writir g, 
Telegraphy, English 


SAN FRANCISSU. 


Established 1850. Telephone No. 43. 
UNDERTAKERS 


641 SACRAMENTO ST., cor. Webb 
Embalming a specialty. San} Francisce. 


denware, Ete 
or the best Washing-machine — 


H. A. Dem-- 
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Young Tolks. 


The Sunday Side. 


The world has many a joy to give, 
Many a token of balm and bliss, 

Of refuge and rest for the troubled breast 
We blindly miss. 

And in darkness and dullness we grope along, 
Lamenting ever the light denied, 

That would soon shine in did we once begin 
To walk through life on the Sunday side. 


The week-day trouble and week-day toil, 
Like a dark miasma, obscure the way; 
And the gods we love, as we daily prove, 
Are gods of clay. 
But better things we may hope to reach, 
If we follow the steps of a better guide, 
For the life is vain that does not contain 
A little bit of the Sunday side. 


The houses we build may far excel 
The costly palaces of the East, 
And jewels most rare and blossoms air 
May grace the feast; 
But it is not home in the sweetest sense, _ 
If the doors and windows, so long and wide, 
And the hearts that within their fancies spin 
Open not out on the Sunday side. 


For ‘tis all a folly and all a waste | 
To spend our lives, as it were, for naught, 

The good to shun, and to have not one 
Uplifting thought. 

And, where’er in the world ’tis our lot to dwe 
In rustic cottage, or halls of pride, 

There's a chance, I’m sure, for us all to becure 
A little bit of the Sunday side. 


_—Ladies’ Home 
WHO ARE THEY ? 


A CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR STORY. 


(Concluded.) 
He was better to me than all my hopes, 
Far better than all my tears; 
He built a bridge of my broken works, 
A rainbow out of my tears. 

The old engine puffed away right 
merrily—the badges fluttered gayly 
in the breeze—the sweet voices sang 
the old familiar hymns as they pulled 
into New York. 

Yes! there they were! He and 
she! He, grown a little—just a very 
little older. She, bonnier than ever, 
and both a “ goodlie” couple. Last 
year they had not feJt able to go, but 
this year the Lord had greatly pros- 
pered them, and “added unto,” so 
here they were in the greatest city of 
the nation, at the greatest conven- 
tion of all. For a thank-offering, 
they had brought with them the lad 
with the wistful brown eyes, who, in 
spite of his lameness, had taken care 
of the chapel, now a flourishing 
young mission—through sunshine 
and through storm, and who had not 
dreamed of reward such as this. 
When he and she were shown to their 
pleasant room at the great hotel, 
strangely enough they found it filled 
with sweet and fragrant flowers— 
roses everywhere. Perhaps there was 
a mistake. No, there lay a card in 
peculiar handwriting — “ A loving 


greeting from New York to Mr. and 


Mrs. The pleasant little mys- 
tery deepened, when an hour later, a 
card was sent up to them bearing 
an unknown name, and the word 
“urgent” in the same peculiar writ- 
ing. They looked at each other 
wonderingly, then hastened down to 
the cosy receptionroom. She peeped 
-in—a young man was standing by 
the great mantel; she saw his face in 
the glass, and drew back with a dis- 
appointed air—it was the face of a 
complete stranger. He turned quick- 


ly as they entered, and upon his. 


rather plain face there shone such 
joyful welcome that they paused in 
utter bewilderment. 

“You do not either of you know me,” 
he began eagerly, with a smile on his 
lips. She saw the tears in his eyes. 
“But, thanks be to God, I have known 
you!” he came a step nearer. “Do 
you remember two years ago at the 
convention of 90 in the city of St. 
Louis, one night, the last night’— 
a light was beginning to dawn on the 
mind, as they both listened intently 
—“‘when a young man, a disreputa- 
ble looking fellow was trying to get 
into the ha)l ?”—Here, he paused, and 
she, with her quick woman's wit, 
after one keen look into the elo- 
quent face, impulsively held out her 
hand—“And you are he!” 

He, a little slower of comprehen- 
sion, took a second look, then with a 
hearty “Thank God!” grasped the 
other outstretched hand, and for a 
few moments no sound was heard, 
save the merry voices of the delegates 
who passed and repassed the room. 

“Come up with us,” at length said 
he, “away from all these people. I 
must talk to you!” And the three 
were soon in a room made fragrant 
by the greeting, mysterious no long- 
er. “Now tell us,” was the unspok- 
en entreaty of the two faces, and 
without hesitation the appeal was 
answered. 

“ May I tell you from the begin- 
ning, dear friends, as quickly as pos- 
sible, too, for it is not far from the 
opening hour of our convention ?” 
Ah, he was an Endeavorer then! 
They had not noticed his badge be- 
fore. What a wonderful God was 
theirs! But listen —‘“ Three years 
ago I was assistant bookkeeper in one 
of the banks of this city. For a year 
nearly I had been faithful to my busi- 
ness, then gradually I was drawn into 
a crowd of fast young men—sons of 
richer fathers than mine was—I was 
proud of their recognition. I began 
to go with them to the races, some- 
times joining in their betting, and at 
length, as does every boy who follows 
such a course, staked a large sum, 
lost, and took the money to make it 
good. The thought of detection came 
upon, me with all its force, and that 
very night I fied, like the coward I 


| 
to draw from his scanty capital in 


order to save his honorable and 
ancient name. After trying one place 
after another, I finally drifted out to 
St. Louis, and there, at the end of a 
month, I found myself without em- 
ployment, moneyless and desperate. 
God have pity on the hundreds of 
young menlikeme! One night, after 
a fruitless day’s search for work, 
haunted by thoughts of those two at 
home whose mainstay I should have 
been, I turned my face towards the 
wretched place I call home, know- 
ing that was my last night even un- 
der its poor shelter. There were 
many people around the door, more 
in the house, and to my hgrror, I 
found that my room-mate, a gay, 
reckless fellow, had ended his life up 
there in that miserable room. Why? 
They replied: “Gambling, staked 
his employer's money.” I waited to 
hear kno more, but turned and left the 
pot. I walked, and walked, 
and walked, on, on, on, seeing, heed- 
othing, until suddenly I found 
myself in a crowd; I looked up, I 
was in front of the Exposition build- 
ing. Who were these, and what did 
those badges mean? Some one said 
they were Christians. I looked on 
with dumb wonder. What, all these 
young folks! And as I stood there 
wondering, there floated out to me a 
song, which seemed to go right 
through me, until it reached my 
hardened heart: | 


‘* Jesus, keep me near the cross.” 


“Oh! I had heard mother sing that 
over and over, as she went about her 
work! 
vering voice as he joined with her, 
and there, out on the street, it all 
came back to me, and I felt that I 
must go in there! I must! Up the 
steps I went, pushed through the 
crowd —‘ Free to all, a_ healing 
stream’; some voices near me took up 
the refrain. Oh! it was free, then, 
and on I went, never doubting that 
I could go right in. I did not know 
what was in that hall; I only knew 
I should be utterly lost, body and 
soul, if I did not get in. I was 
stopped; they thought I was drunk; 
they told me it was not for such as 
I. He was but a boy, the usher, and 
it was his duty. I have long ago 
forgiven him. I tried again and 
again, until it came slowly into my 
poor, bewildered brain, that this 
really was no place for me, and then, 
God forgive me, but I cursed the 


and then I heard you ask if I could 
not go in there. I listened for the 
answer. It was as I expected. I 
turned away, and God only knows 
what would have been the end of 
that wretched life had not your earn- 
est voice reached me again. ‘ Here,’ 
you said, ‘take my badge and put it 
on him, and take him in my place.’ 
I stood there, trembling in every 
limb; I knew, but you did not, that 
it meant life everlasting or death. 
He did not want to take me; he 
wanted you, his wife, with him for 
that last sweet service, and I did not 
blame him, but I waited. ‘There was 
a short suspense, then you turned 
away with a ‘God-speed’ in your 
true, earnest eyes, and he came to me 
with kindly words of invitation. I 
can never tell human beings of that 
next hour. God knows, but after it 
was over, I felt that I,in mj darkness, 
had seen a ray of light, and was blind- 
ly groping for more, but, oh, I was 
weak, I needed help so, I dreaded to 
be left. An intuition of my feeling, 
born of love for his Christ, must have 
come into the -heart beside me, for 


him tear a leaf out of his memoran- 
dum-book, write a few words and 
give it to a friend; then he threw one 
arm over my shoulder, and what do 
you think he said: ‘I am going with 
you to-aight, my friend. You need 
me, and my little wife will help us 
both with her prayers.’ He fed my 
body first, then he took me toa clean, 
comfortable room, and then, oh, then, 
he showed me so kindly, so simply 
the way of life, that, though the 
devil in me struggled fiercely, at the 
close of that night I surrendered my 
heart to the God of my mother and 
father. He watched beside me until 
I slept the sleep of complete exhaus- 
tion, and in the morning I found a 
little note. All it said was, ‘Jesus 
keep thee near the cross,’ and pinned 
to it was aten-dollar bill.” She glanc- 


summer suit,then. There were tears 
in two pairs of eyes now. 
«The next day, with new strength 
in my body and in my soul, I went 
out for work. I found it. I worked 
with all my might, and in the winter 
Icame home. God, in his unspeak- 
able goodness and mercy had spared 
the lives of those two who loved me 
so, and I paid one part of my debt— 
the money; the other, the love, I 
never can. I have my old place in 
the bank, but, best of all”—the tears 
were rolling down his cheeks as he 
spoke—“I have a place up yonder.” 
After a few moments he went on: 
“You left me without a clue as to 
who you were, or from where you 
came, but I have never ceased to 
hunt for you, and last month by a 
curious chance, I found out all I had 
wanted so to know, «ven that you 
were coming to my home in this 
blessed July. I tried to tell you,” he 
glanced at the flowers around them, 
and his voicé grew husky, “but I 


I had smiled at father’s qua- 


meeting, the canting hypocrites, all, 


after a moment of hesitation, I saw, 


ed up quickly. That was the “reason | 
why” he had gone without his new 


that I have consecrated myself and 
my means forever, to help other 
young men who are what I once was. 


whatever may be mine, will be used 
to glorify him.” | 
** In the cross, in the cross, 
Be my glory ever,” | 


the angels in heaven caught up the 
sweet refrain, and repeated it joyful- 
ly to their Father.— Mid-Continent. 


— 


HE QUIT FOR GOOD. 


time for good,” said a melancholy 
young man toa crowd of cronies as 
they stopped him in front of a saloon 
and asked him to “take something.” 
“You know I have been with you for 
years, and the ‘painting,’ we have done 
has given this town a vermilion hue. 
But I must quit now. It may goa 
little hard with me at first, but in a 
short while I guess I will be able to 
rid myself of all desire for those jolly 
rants and revels that we have had to- 
gether. Yes, the resolution is a sud- 
den one, but it is none the less firm. 
You see, after I was married I quit 
you fellows for a long time and then 
gravitated back to you. It was not 
that I loved my wife any the less. I 
just got careless avd thoughtless. 
Somehow I seemed to think that since 
I was providing her with all the ma- 
terial luxuries of life that she ought 
to be satisfied. I didn’t intend to 
neglect her, you know, and thought 
that she wouldn’t care if I did come 
down town occasionally at night. _ 

“Since these nocturnal absences from 
home have become so frequent, I no- 
tice that a change has appeared in 
her nature. Her sparkling vivacity 
that used to charm and electrify me 
commenced to wane. Still she strives 
to appear happy. But she is not the 
woman she used to be. Her face has 
grown wan, her cheeks have sunken, 
and the merry gleam has left her eye. 
When I arise iv the morning, with 
reddened eyes and no appetite, she 
looks at me pityingly and hugs the 
baby closer to her bosom than I ever 
noticed her do before. No, she has 
never spoken to me about it. You 
see, that’s the devil of it. If she 
would just pitch in and give me a 
tongue-lashing, her sorrowing look 
wouldn't make me feel so like a dog. 
She just looks—that’s all! Oh, no, 
she doesn’t fear for herself except as 
I aw affected. That look tells me 
plainer than words that she feels I 
am killing myself, and will soon be 
lost to her. . This morning she told 
baby to kiss papa good-bye. There 
was a strange pathos in her voice 
when she spoke the words that I never 
heard before. And then she turned 
away, and broke into low sobs that 
she tried to hide from me. Good 
God, boys! I didn’t think those 
things ever existed out of the novels 
or off the stage. That’s the rea- 
son I tel! you that Ihave quit. Ilike 
you all, know you are splendid fel- 
lows, and that you are my friends. 
But—but—er—she’s the best friend 
I ever had, or expect to have, and— 
and—well, I’m going to be her friend, 
too.” Thecrowd dispersed. Nobody 
“took anything.” 


A BOY’S COMPOSITION. 


Wunst ther was a precher and he 
got onto a ship and he saled and 
ealed and saled and bime by he come 
near a iland and when he come near 
the iland a big storm come up and it 
blode and blode and blode and the 
precher and all the people on the 
ship thought they was goin to git 
drownded and a little bird got blode 
off the iland and tride to git onto the 
ship but evry time he tride to git on- 
to the ship, the ship leaned over the 
other way and the littel bird got left 
but he didn’t set down in the water 
and cry he just kept peggin away 
and bime by he lit down into a sale 
and a saler went up and got the litte] 
bird out of the sale and giv him some 
bred and water and bime by when 
the storm blode away the sun come 
out and the ship come to land and 
the precher and all the 
glad and the bird flude away. 

“Morel.—If you don’t git what you 
want first jest you keep peggin away 
and youl git it bime by.”—Forest and 
Stream. 


A KING’S HEIR. 


Said the King of Belgium: “Yes, I 
will tell you how my interest in Afri- 
ca began. I had only one son, my 
heir, the pride of my eyes, and he 
fell sick, and his‘ sickness was unto 
death. It pleased God to take my 
darling boy unto himself, and I was 
left alone. In my grief my thoughts 
were turned to that dark continent 
in which were millions upon millions 
orphaned and friendless. While I 
meditated, God seemed to say to me, 
‘There is your child,’ and I adopted 
Africa from that time; and whatever 
I a lift burdens and let 
in the light upon the poor le of 
Africa that I will do. All dr private 
revenue is devoted to that object, 
and I have provided that when I die 
Africa shall be my heir.”—~Séelected. 


_ To-day’s privileges cannot be en- 
joyed, nor to-day’s duties discharged, 
to-morrow. To-morrow may never 
come. If it does come, it will bring 
its Own privileges and. duties—priy- 
ileges made greater by 


to-day’s neg- 


lect. 


It isn’t much now, but please God, | 


she sang softly through her happy | 
tears, and as the other two joined her, 


“No, boys, I’m going to quit—this 


peepel was | 


I’m not dissatisfied with life, 
For I have more of joy than strife, 
And for one smile of my sweet mate _ 
Would render up a king’s estate. 
And yet hot tears suffuse mine eye 
When I reflect on days gone by— 
Those days of childhood—happy days, 
Obscured now somewhat in the haze 
Which time lays over all things past, 
Yet living still, and like to last, 
Within my memory; long as I 
Can think and love, I'll sadly sigh 
For happy hours that ne’er again 
To me in life may come, 
When mother was my confidante, 
And father was my chum. 


My troubles—how she smoothed them o’er! 
Her smile alone healed sorrows sore. 

Her gentle hand upon my brow— 

I think I almost feel it now— 


Drove every single care away, 
And brought sunshine where blank dismay 
’ Was tyrannizing over me. 
And now Azs cheery face I see; 
His kindly voice I seem to hear 
Still echoing softly in mine ear. 
My cherished guide, in spirit, yet-— 
Ah, memory blest! I'll ne’er forget 
Those happy hours that ne’er again 
To me in life may come, 
When mother was my confidante, 
And father was my chum. 


— Harper's Weekly. 


THE STORY OF THE NINETY AND 
NINE. 


Mr. Sankey led the singing at the 
National Convention of Christian 
Workers, held recently in Tremont 
Temple, Boston. Sunday the “work- 
ers” filled various pulpits in and near 
Boston, Mr. Sankey preaching at the 
old Grace Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He had been requested to 
sing his famous song and told the 
story of its birth before he sang it. 

It was in 1874 Mr. Moody and he 
had been holding a three months’ 
meeting in Edinburgh. They had gone 
to Glasgow, and on their way back to 
Edinburg to hold a three days’ fare- 
well meeting, Mr. Sankey bought a 
newspaper before starting, wanting 
to hear the latest American news. In 
one corner of the little paper he found 
the words of the Ninety and Nine. 
Mr. Moody was sitting by him in the 
car. | 

“Mr. Moody,” he exclaimed, “I’ve 
found what I’ve been looking for for 
several years—a shepherd song.” 

“Read it,” Mr. Moody answered, 
at the same time commencing a home 
letter from Chicago. Mr. Sankey be- 
gan it, but found Mr. Moody so en- 
grossed in his letter that he conclud- 
ed to wait. 

They reached Edinburgh and had 
a grand meeting. The third even- 
ing, Mr. Moody, Dr. John’ Brown, 
and some others, had addressed the 
crowded house. There was a deep 
silence—the stillness of deep, religious 
feeling. 

«Sing your hymn!” a voice seemed 
to say to Mr. Sankey. 

“T can’t! it has no music.” 

“Sing your hymn!” came again. 
He said he never disobeyed such a 
voice in a great meeting, but gave 
himself to the guidance of the Spirit. 

Seating himself at asmall organ he 
began, not knowing how he might 
close. It was born of that hour. No 


‘note has ever been changed. The 


twenty-third Psalm is familiar to6 
every Scotchman; he usually sings it 
at least once a day. A shepherd song 
peculiarly appeals to them. 

Mr. Moody came down from the 
pulpit, leaned over the organ, and 
with tears in his eyes, asked, “Mr. 
Sankey, where did you get that 
hymn?” The day before he had not 
heard it for his interest in his Chicago 
letter. | 

The sister of the author of the 
words was up in one of the galleries, 


ing closed. 

She wrote him after he had gone 
to the Highlands to hold another 
meeting. Andso he discovered the 
authorship. The lady had been dead 
some years. Afterwards he visited 
her sisters, and they showed him her 
little room where the Ninety and Nine 
had been written. As he stood in the 
room he could but pray that God 
would continue to use the song to 


herd-care and love. 
And then as he sang it for us, those 
tender, loving words, eyes grew moist, 


and hearts stirred at their pathos. 


—Methodist Recorder. 


HE’S A NEGRO PROPHET. 


Smithville, Lee county, Ga., boasts 


Spradler, who is known to his ac- 
quaintances by the familiar title of 
“Uncle.” He makes a great many 
startling and sensational observations, 
some of which have been thought 
worthy of a place in print. Here are 
a few of his quaint assertions from 
the Louisville Zimes : 

“TI doan know ef dis worl’ is a fren’ 
to grace or not, kase I know some 
folks dot don’t say grace at all. 

“De sayin’ is, ‘You mus’ make hay 
while de sun shines, en dat’s why 
dere’s sech a scarcity of hay. Folks 
don’t like de sun, you see.’ 

“Religion is a great blessin, but sum 
folks have a call to plow, en’ tink it 
is a call to preach. Dat counts for 
de scarcity ob farmers ‘mong de cullud 


race. 
“T doan b’lieve in findin’ fault wid 
dis heah worl,’ kase it’s de best worl’ 


I was ever in, an’ it’s a mighty long 


ways to de next one. 


“De Bible tells de sluggard to go 


to de ants, but some o’ dese ants 
would mek it so hot for him dat he’ 
hab to git up and hustle. 

«Tt’s a long lane what ain’t got no 
turnin,’ but tek care he don’t turn too 
short and turn de wagon over. So 
don’t drive too fast. 

“Dis race question is mighty easy 
to settle. Let de white man keep on 
bein’ white, an’ de nigger black, an’ 
foller de mule faithful, an’ quit loafin 


‘round’ de kentry, an’ hit'll settle jis 


like coffee. 

“When I see a man goin’ home wid 
a gallon ob whisky and a pound ob 
meat I know dat dere’s a peck ob 
misery to ebery pound ob happiness 
in dat household. 

“Dere ain’t no use in grievin’ over 
spilt milk, for ten to one de milk was 
half water, an’ dere’s plenty mo’ wells 
in de kentry.” 


AVOID STIMULANTS. 


Doctor Theodore L. Cuyler; in a 
series of letters to the young preach- 
er, appearing in The Golden Rule, 
says the following, which is good ad- 
vice to young men of all professions : 

“ Take a total abstinence pledge, at 


the very start, to refrain from all 


sorts of alcoholic stimulants and all 
sorts of indigestible food. A minis- 
ter sometimes calls in as an ally 


what proves to be a deadly enemy. 


Long years ago, the eloquent Dr. 
K fell into sad inebriation from 
having used port wine to enable him, 
as he honestly said, “to preach with 
more power.” He repented in dust 
and ashes, and spent the closing 
years of his goodly life as an entire 
abstainer.. One of the most zealous 
ministers of this city probably shkort- 
ened his life by a lamentable slavery 
to strong coffee and tobacco. Both 
coffee and tea are harmless luxuries 
to most of us when used in modera- 
tion. Fumous old Dr. Emmons, who 
died at ninety-five, used to drink his 
coffee ‘one-half milk, and the other 
half sugar,’ but when I saw the 


| British Prime Minister, Lord Beacons- 


field; trembling like an aspen leaf, I 
was not surprised that his wife said, 
‘My husband likes his coffee as 
black as ink and as hot as Tophet.’ 
God's prohibitory law against the 
use of exciting stimulants appears in 
that they are all armed with a whip 
of scorpions.” 


Pride is an indefinite, shifting, 
queer thing. Some people are even 
proud of their plainness and humility 


FIND 


That it is not wise to experiment 
with cheap compounds purporting 
to be blood-purifiers, but which 
have no real medicinal value. To 
make use of any other than the old 
standard AYER’S Sarsaparilla—the 
Superior Blood-purifier—is simply 
to invite loss of time, money, and 
health. If you are afflicted with 
Scrofula, Catarrh, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Eczema, Running Sores, 
Tumors, or any other blood disease, 
assured that 


It Pays to Use 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and AYER’S 
only. AYER’S Sarsaparilla can 
always be depended upon. It does 


but the press was too great for her , 
to reach Mr. Sankey when the meet- | 


show the lost ones his tender shep- 


a colored philosopher named John | 


not vary.. It is always the same in 
quality, quantity, and effect. It is 
superior in combination, proportion, 
appearance, and in all that goes to 
build up the system weakened by 
disease and pain. It searches out 
all impurities in the blood and ex- 
pels them by the natural channels. 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


NEW ENGLAND | 


FISHBECK & GLOOTZ, Proprietors, 


307 SACRAMENTO STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Li'y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel goods--in 


fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
give it a trial, if you have not donesoalready 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


Folding 
WEBER& CO, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
A, H. Andrews & Co. 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 
. San Francisco. 


Portland, Or. 


SOAP COMPANY 


Cordage 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 
April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTUBEBS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 
CABLES, WHALE LINE. 


Directors—A. L. Tubbs, President; Hiram 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbs, Treas 
urer; Austin O. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs. 
Chas. W. Kellogg, Secretary. | 


Nos. G11 and 613 Front Street, 
San FRa.d1s00. 


INCORPORATED A. D.1819—AMERICA’S 
LABGEST INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Cash Assets, - - $10,659,139 03. 


=—— 


- 
SSS 


Losses paid in 70 years, 868, 116,000.00 


GEO. C. BOARDMAN, 
| General Agent. 


THOMAS E. POPE, 
Assistant General Agent. 


JOHN RUSSELL, - City Surveyor. 


PACIFIC BRANCH: 524 California Street. 


Obtained, and all PATENT BUSINESS at 
tended to for MODERATE FEES Our office is 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING or 


PHOTO of invention. We advise as to 
ability free of ap and we make NO C. 
UNLESS PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 


actual clients in your own State, County, City or 


A SNOW &CO 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D @ 


S. FOSTER & CO 


nt. 
RGE 


WHOLESALE a 
is | R'is! 

THE SPECIAL 
BEST Attentio 
ARTICLE CIvEN 
IN THE ORDERS 
WoRLD For THE 
For Hor 


CLIMATES 


Try our specialties: Mackerel, Tongues and 
Sounds, Olives, Olive Oil, Pure Spices. 


26 & 28 California Street 
SAN FRANOISOO | 


Academy of Sciences Building. 


819 MARKKT STRERT, ROOM 45 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


G. L. BROWN, | 
anager 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


Oommission, Wholesale and Retail 
in 


GRAIN 
1912 MARKE1 STREET 


San FRanorsco. 


For Old and Young. Beautifully 
lustrated and handsomely Bound. 
OUR STOCK OF 


BOOKLETS 


Cannot be &urpassed 


BA 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


OPPOSITE OCCIDENTAL HOTEL, 


W. R. SUMMBRHAYES, 


Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, S. F. 
Near Market St. 


. Watches cleaned, $1; Main Springs, $1. 
All work wasranted. Fine watch 


Fairbanks Scales. 


FOR _ 
FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS 


316 & 318 Market St., Ss. F. 
- Sa For -ale by all hardware dealers. 
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THE SATHER BANKING CG. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


From the Natal Mercury of Durban 
we learn something of the rapid de- 
velopment of South Africa—a rail- 
road stretching six hundred miles 
north from Cape Town, with other 
roads in various directions. Speaking 
of the Transvaal Republic,it says: “Be- 
fore the next Presidential term closes, 
the railway system of the Republic 
will have been extended to all the 
contiguous ports, and to the leading 
mining centers, and the vast difficul- 
ties will, therefore, have been over- 
come. The next five years will wit- 
ness in the Transvaal a manifestation 
of progress wholly without parallel 
in South African history. Of the 
gold fields it says: ‘It is recognized 
by the best authorities as the richest 
gold field in the world. Its auri- 
ferous resources are admitted to be 
illimitable. Before the present year 
is out the monthly output will, it is 
calculated, have reached the splendid 
average of 150,000 ounces, or a year- 
ly yield worth 6 3-4 millions sterling; 
and that is merely the production of 
the Rand. A year hence the other 
gold areas that are being opened out 
at Heidelberg, near Pretoria, in Zout- 
pansberg and Lydenberg, will be in 
active development, and their quota 
to the export wealth of the State will 
be counted in six ciphers. 

“Indeed as far as the wealthy Wit- 
watersrand is concerned, its immense 
value is even yet an unknown quantity. 
Constantly in that wonderfully rich 
auriferous center new finds are being 
made, and fresh capital is being appli- 
ed. Only recently attention has been 
greatly attracted to the western part 
of the Rand, which formerly was 
scouted as unpayable. Johannesburg, 
the largest town in South Africa, al- 
though only five years old, has great- 
ly increased in size and importance. 
It is now recognized as the hub of 
this part of the continent, and there 
are found all the elements of large 
cities, including the shrewdest and 
smartest men in the country. Forso 
young a place it is a wonderful town, 
full of life and energy, and possess- 
ing all the attributes of modern go- 
a-head cities, yet lacking much that 
tends to comfort and enjoyment. 
While this big center has gone for- 
ward by leaps and bounds, it is 
gratifying to find that other fields 
have not stood still. De Kaap, dur- 
ing the past year, has given evidence 
that it has a valuable area for quartz 
mining. 

“There is one other direction in 
which gold mining operations must 
be mentioned; viz., in Mashonaland. 
There, under the «gis of the British 
South African Company, despite 
many difficulties, there has been re- 
markable progress in mining matters. 
The country is so extensive, and there 
are already so many districts in which 
gold has been|successfully found, that 
the future is, indeed, full of promise. 
Among the districts being worked 
arethe Victoria, Mazoe, Hartley Hills, 
Salisbury, Umtali, Manica, etc. Away 
in those regions, thousands of miles 
from civilization, with immense trans- 
port difficulties, and with the cost of 
living at an enormous rate, a mining 
industry is being built up that may 
yet astonish the world. 

“Experience has shown all over 
South Africa—and so far as we are 
aware everywhere else—that mis- 
siongries are the best agents for pro- 
moting the education of ‘native,’ or 
savage races. They have the men and 
the money, and they have the ardor 
and the interest which are lacking in 
secular efforts. 

‘Affairs in that country (Pondoland) 
are going from bad to worse. Atroci- 
ties are taking place as frightful as 
any that were reported in Zululand 
prior to the war. Witch murder is 
perpetrated there under the auspices 
of the Chief Paramount, under cir- 
cumstances of unsurpassed barbarity. 
Inter-tribal fights seem to be as fre- 
quent as ever, and only the other day 
the frontier of this colony was passed 
by an armed force of Pondos in pur- 
suit of fugitives; and all this occurs 
in a country to the political control 
of which the Cape Government lays 
claim. There is far more disorder 
and turbulence in Pondoland than in 
any part of Mashonaland, yet nota 
finger is lifted by the Colonial author- 
ities to stay the course of these out- 
rages.” Two cables connect South 
Africa with London, and both out of 
order. 

Great interest is taken in the pro- 
jected lines of railroads, with the usu- 
al contention between interested par- 
ties. The Kimberley-Harrismith line 
of railway across the Free State is be- 
ing taken seriously by our neighbors 
in the republic, who already show a 
disposition to wrangle over the de- 
tails of routes. It seems generally 
understood that the Harrismith line, 
which we are mainly concerned in, is 
to go by way of Bethlehem, Senekal, 
and Winburg, somewhere about 
which center it will join the main 
trunk line. Already they are talking 
about a telegraph line through the 
lake region and on to Cairo, and 
a railroad to fullow. the same route. 
On the supply of water: “The Umbilo 
reservoir appears to be in the line of 
the heaviest rainfall on the coast. 
The registered fall during the torren- 
tial rain on the afternoon of the 2d 
inst. was not less than 7 1-2 inches, 
which fell in two hours. Household- 
ers are now so dependent upon the 
pipes that any arrest of the supply 
from them would be peculiarly har- 


assing.” Of the extent of the terri- 
tory this paper says: “Southern Afri- 
ca takes in the whole of the continent 


allel of south latitude, including lakes 
Bangweolo and Nyassa. We have a 
great country and a great future, if 
we can but realize it. We are citi- 
zens Of no mean country. Ours isa 
land which may play the same part 
in the Southern hemisphere that the 
United States of America has played 
in the North, which Australia is about 
to play in the South. It isa land of 
enormous possibilities. The aurifer- 
ous wealth of the Transvaal is practi- 


ductive capabilities of the Eastern re- 
gions correspond with the mineral re- 
sources beneath the soil. | 

“The Transvaal is just as well fitted 
as California to supply the daily 
wants of its ewn food consumers. 
Corn and fruit and meat of all kinds 
can be produced within its borders, 
while the existence of coal in unlim- 
ited quantities point to the certain 
expansion of manufacturing indus- 
try.” 
The paper is fully alive to the is- 
sues of the elections: “Seldom does 
so great and direct a responsibility 
devolve upon any one constituency as 
that which is imposed upon the elect- 
ors of Newcastle next Tuesday. Their 
votes may decide the constitutional 
destiny of the colony. It rests with 
them to say whether the colony shall 
continue to be governed—or misgov- 
erned, as it is.” 

On native education it says: “It 
will be very difficult for the govern- 
ment to justify its action in shelving 
the recommendation made by the 
Council of Education, after years of 
inquiry and deliberation, with regard 
to native education-and training in the 
future. Th ing ‘Minute’ embod- 
ies the action taken the government 
on this question : ‘The Executive Coun- 
cil advises the Governor that it con- 
siders the scheme an unsatisfactory 
one, as being too expensive; and, 
moreover, that the industrial training 
is not sufficiently -clearly defined.’ 
With this decision his Excellency 
concurred. Notwithstanding the con- 
structive peculiarities of this Minute, 
the meaning of it is apparent. The 
Governor and his advisers condemn 
the scheme prepared and submitted 
by the Council of Education on ac- 
count of its cost and its alleged in- 
definiteness.” 


— 


MAKE IT A GOVERNMENT CANAL. 


There must be an inter-oceanic 
canal, and it must be taken in hand 
with energy. But the first thing re- 
quisite is reliable information as to 
the exact condition of both partially 
constructed passages, as to their rel- 
ative advantages, and as to the ab- 
solute and relative cause of complet- 
ing them. Mr. Cleveland’s adminis- 
tration and the new Congress may 
well consider whether it would not 
be far better to dispense entirely 
with private companies, and to con- 
struct this necessary waterway as a 
government enterprise. 
gone too far with “river and harbor” 
appropriations, with ship channels 
between the great lakes, and like un- 
dertakings, to allow the objection 
that this would be a serious innova- 
tion. The government can build the 
canal far more cheaply than any pri- 
vate company, because it can borrow 
money at less than half the rate that 
such a company would pay, and be- 
cause it has already its corps of ac- 
complished engineers who are quali- 
fied to push it to completion without 
the misapplication of a single dollar. 
It is our policy to have all our navi- 
gable waterways the full property of 
the general government; and it would 
be both anomalous and unsatisfac- 
tory to have a private company in 
control of the great sea channel con- 
necting our Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards. If the French Government, 
which merely countenanced the Pan- 
ama enterprise, had assumed it di- 
rectly, there would have been com- 
parative immunity from the _ cor- 
ruption that a private company sow- 
ed broadcast. The cheapest, safest, 
and best way to secure an inter-oce- 
anic canal is for the government of 
the United States to build it and own 
it. Let it be understood that the 
failure of the De Lesseps company 
has ended forever our policy of ac- 
quiescence in the promotion of such 
an undertaking on American soil by 
European governments or companies. 
The Nicaragua plan is commonly ac- 
cepted among us as the best. If this 
view holds good, let our government 
build and own that canal.—From the 
March Review of Reviews. 


Lire ayp Procress.— Where there is 
life, real spiritual life, there is also 
progress in that life. A plant which 
makes no shoots or growth, is dead 
or sickly. Even the tree which has 
reached its full height does not re- 
main as it is, but constantly renews 
and varies its outward appearance. 
Thus it is with the kingdom of grace. 
“Be ye, therefore, renewed in the 
spirit of your minds.” “Though our 
outward man perish, yet our inward 
man is renewed day by day.” 


Looking to others for our stand- 
ard happiness is a sure way to be 
miserable. Our business is with our 
own hearts and our own motives. 
And you cannot borrow time. There 
is no interest accumulating on the 
days as we pass them by. Every 


night the account is closed. 


We have. 


cally unbounded, and the other pro- | 


from Cape Agulhas to the tenth par- | 


| treasury reports and census returns, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON, APRIL 9. 
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Afflictions Sanctified. 
BY REV. CHARLES E, CHASE. 


Golden Text.—‘‘For whom the Lord loveth 


he chasteneth.” 


1. The Book of Job has been called the most 


splendid flower of Hebrew poetry, the most 


sublime religious poem in the world, with noth- 
ing in the Bible or out of it of equal literary 
merit. But that is not why Christians love it. 
They have still a deeper reason, for many who 
do not perceive these esthetic and literary qual- 
ities are able, by an insight of faith and love, 
to discover that in the mine of Scripture this is 
a vein of pure gold. Not the poetic form, not 
the majestic measures, not the sublime lan- 
guage, but what it reveals of the outcome of 
steadfast faith in God, of comfort for tbe sor- 
rowing, and the sanctification of affliction, 
makes this what Carlyle names it—all men’s 
book. Some of the ancients believed it was 
written by Moses for the purpose of comforting 
his suffering brethren in Egypt; but this 1s mere 
supposition, as both the date and authorship of 
the book are unknown. For us it is sufficient 
to believe it was given by inspiration of God, 
that it relates the experience of a real person, 
and that, like all Scripture, it is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc-. 
tion in righteousness. 

2. Job is described as an Arab sheik—rich, 
powerful and upright. Satan is given an op- 
portunity to try his integrity and fidelity to God, 
and causes serious calamities to overtake him. 
These do not move him from his integrity, and 


a second trial is made by the same power of | 
darkness, who this time employs great bodily | 


affliction in the form of some hideous type of 
leprosy. During the time friends come to visit 
Job, and an argument follows, the main point 
of which is that God sends affliction in punish- 
ment for sin, and, therefore, Job is a great sin- 


ner. This, however he denies, though lament- 


day of his birth. One of these friends, 
Eliphaz, delivers a speech in answer to one of 
Job’s, both of reproof and encouragement, part 
of which forms our lesson text, as follows: 

‘*17, Behold, happy is the man whom God 
correcteth; therefore, despise not the chastening 
of the Almighty.” 

He is especially favored whom God sufficient- 
ly regards as to correct his errors. Not happy 
or rejoicing in his immediate trials, but espe- 


cially favored in the outcome, and, therefore, 
content in the night of toil, knowing full well 


the shore; content in the midst of the storm, 
knowing that every revolution of the wheel of | 
trial is an onward movement toward the time of 
the far exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
The wicked seem to be at ease—they are at 
ease—while many are the afflictions of the 
righteous. This may be for the reason that in 
the wicked the refiner sees no gold. Useless 


rock may lie at ease on the dump, but the quartz 
which carries the gold must suffer the persecu- 
tion of the stamp. ‘*Why do you cut meso?” 
said the vine to the pruner; “I bore good | 
fruit last year.” ‘‘Yes,” said the pruner, ‘‘and | 
I do this that you may bear again this year.” 

‘*18, For he maketh sore, and bindeth up. | 
He woundeth and his hands make whole.” | 

When God sends chastisement it is for the good - 
of his people. Just what good may not at the 
time appear, and the heart of faith must wait 
in patience for its revelation. Sometime, it 
may not be until after the healing and the 
binding up, these mysterious dispensations of 
Providence will be explained. 


‘* Not now, but in the coming years, 
It may be in the better land, 
We'll read the meaning of our tears, 
And, then, sometime we’ll understand.” 


And if God hurts he will heal; no temptation 
without a way of escape, no trial without a | 
way to bear it, no sorrow without its measure 
of comfort. Why are they happy that mourn? 
Because they shall be comforted. However 
poor and barren the life from our worldly view, | 
happy and rich is the one who has occasion to 
receive and will accept divine comfort. 

‘*19. He shall deliver thee in six troubles; 
yea, in seven there shall no evil touch thee.” 

As afflictions are given repeatedly, strength 
to endure them is given also, and patience thus 
completes her perfect work, However cften 


they do come—six times, seven times, or more— |. 


they cannot touch the soul, whose habitation 
is the secret place of the Almighty. Friends 
may fall away, material substance, and even 
the body perish, but the ‘‘immortal part” is 
safe in the hands of God. 

‘20, In famine he shall redeem thee from 


death ; and in war from the power of the 
sword. | 
¢* 21. Thou shall be hid from the scourge of the 


tongue; neither shalt thou be afraid of destruc- 
tion when it cometh, 

‘*¢ 22, At destruction and death thou shalt 
laugh; neither shalt thou be afraid of the 
beasts of the field.” 

These are dangers surrounding one in Job’s 
situation. Famine, war, slander! Of how 
many spiritual dangers are they typical ? 

‘¢23. For thou shalt be in league with the 
stones of the field; and the beasts of the field 
shall be at peace with thee. 

‘¢ 24, And thou shalt know thy tent is in 
peace; and thou shalt visit thy fold and shalt 
miss nothing. , 

‘¢25. Thou shalt know also that thy seed 
shall be great; and thy offspring as the grass of 
the earth. 

*¢ 26, Thou shalt come to thy grave in full 
age, like as a shock of corn cometh in its sea- 
son.” 

A reconciled God reconciles all things.’ 
The stones of the field shall not interfere with 
the fertility of the land, and wild beasts shall 
so lose their ferocity as to allow the flocks to 
roam unmolested. This may not be true in 
each instance, but the promise of the Scripture 
is that, in the main, righteousness brings 
peace, good order, and prosperity. Individua} 
Christians are not always rich; many, indeed, 
are very poor, but a nation of God-fearing peo- 
ple, whuse Christian conscience is regarded by 
the Executive and all public servants, is sure to 
be a rich and prosperous one. The promises 
of the gospel in this respect are verified by the 


** 27. Lo, this, we have searched it, so it 
is. Hear it, and know it for thy good, this is 


| not spoken impulsively. ” 


It is not a time, indeed, for careless and un- 
certain speech. We have searched for the 
truth and found it so, and now express it for 
your good. In its highest, certainly in its 
spiritual sense, the doctrine of Elphaz is true. 
May it be to us, who study this lesson, meat 
and drink indeed, especially as we know our 
Father, that we may not fail to reach our place 


.on the mountain of his holiness, may need to 


lead us through the valley of affliction. 
SCRIPTURE REFERENCES. 


II Timothy iii: 16; St. John xxi: 4; St. John | 


xv: 2; St. Matthew v:4; Psalm xiii: 12; Heb. 
xii: 5-11; II Cor. iv: 17; I Cor. xiii: 12; Psalm 
xci, These should be read in the order here 
given. | 

GOOD BOOKS ON THE SUBJECT. 

‘‘ The Oldest Drama in the World,” by Rev. 
Alfred Walls, price $1. ‘*The Man of Uz,” 
by Prof. S. A. Martin, price 50 cents. Ameri- 
can Tract Society, 735 Market street, S. F. 


A PILGRIM SAINT. 


Mrs. Sarah S, Nichols, who died in Clayton, 
March 10, 1893, was born in South Plymouth, 
Mass., November 5, 1804, and was 88 years 
and 5 months and 4 days old at the time of her 


death. She came from a highly honorable 


Christian ancestry, being descended from 
Thomas Clark, one of the Pilgrims that came 


over in the Afayflower, of whom there is a tra- . 


dition that he piloted that vessel into Plymouth 
harbor in 1620. Seth Clark, her father, was a 
man of good character and education. It is 
recorded of him that in the long winter even- 
ings he gathered his children around the kitchen 
fire and taught them mathematics. 

Her mother lived to the ripe age of 99 years 
9 months and Ig days, At the celebration of 


her goth birthday, as she sat in her easy-chair, 


she remarked to her daughter dryly, ‘‘If any 


One comes in older than 1 am, give them this 
ing his awful condition so deeply as to curse the | 


chair.” One who had long known her remark- 


ed, ‘‘I have lived near her, and noticed her in 


all the relations of life, and I have never seen 
her ruffled in the least degree.” The same re- 
mark would be true of her daughter, our de- 
ceased friend. 

Her brother, Rev. Dr. Joseph Clark, was an 
eminent minister of the gospel, and his son, 
Rev. Dr. J. B. Clark, Mrs. Nichol’s nephew, is 
now living, and acting as one of the Secretaries 


of the American Home Missionary Society. | 


He was recently on this coast, as was also Mrs. 


_ Caswell, her neice, each of whom visited Mrs. 
that when the morning is come Jesus will be on | 


Nichols at her home, and each addressed large 


_ audiences in California and Oregon in the in- 


terest of home missions. 

Mrs Nichols received an education such as 
was afforded by the common schools of that 
day, and in her early life was a teacher. She 
was twice married, and had a son, who died in 
childhood. 

In 1855 she came to this State to join her 
hus' and, who had preceded her, and settled in 


_the home near Clayton, where she continued 
to reside until her death. The country was 


then new, and but sparsely settled. This val- 
j¢y was an open plain, without fences or other 
improvements worthy of mention. The few 
pioneers who were here at that time have near- 
ly all passed away. There was neither school, 
nor church, nor postoffice, nor was there any 


-_Yeligious service, except, perhaps, by an occa- 


sional itenerant, who happened to pass that 
way en route to some other field. 

Feeling the want of religious worship, to 
which she had been accustomed in her Eastern 
home, she almost immediately set about estab- 
lishing public religious services in her own 
house, to which others were invited who hap- 
pened to be in the neighborhood. Out of this, 
and from the establishing of a Sunday-school, 
subsequently grew this little church, which she 
helped to organize, and of which she has ever 
since been a generous supporter, and a steadfast 
and consistent member. The welfare of this 
church, in its relation to the progress of true 
religion and good morals in this community, 
lay very near to her heart, and many are the 
sacrifices she has made to promote its prosper- 
ity and usefulness. Not only so, but she was 
interested in al] matters calculated to promote 
the welfare of the community. She was a firm 
friend and advocate of temperance, education, 
and morality, and desirous of seeing the youth 
trained up in good thabits of manners and 
morals. 

She tuvok a lively interest in building the first 
schoolhouse in this valley in 1858, which was 
located, as you may remember, at the foot of 
the hill in front of the present one. Here were 


held religious services until the church we now 


occupy was erected in the year 1866-67. To 
the work of building this edifice, and also of 
the parsonage, she gave her heart and soul, 
helping in every possible way by her means 
and influence until its completion. Nor did 
her interest then cease, but she has ever been a 
constant helper, supporter and contributor to 
the end of her life. This pulpit and furniture 
was contributed by her from the earnings of 
her own hands while totally blind—one act 
characteristic of her self-sacrifice and devotion 
tc the cause of God and humanity. Her re- 
ligion was not ef the emotional kind, but more 
resembled the steady flame of a burning lamp, 
whose light spreads its rays uniformly in all 
places and circumstances. She was distin- 
guished for her love of right and justice, for 
sound, practical, common sense, a well-balanc- 
ed mind, a sound judgment, remarkable seif- 
control and a serene temper. 
ing circumstances of trouble or difficulty, she 


preserved a serenity of spirit and a strong faith 


that the dark cloud would eventually show its 
silver lining, and that somehow God would 
bring her out of it. , 

When stricken with blindness she did not 
repine, but bore it for years with patience and 
1esignation; rejoicing that while all was dark 
without, the light of the Divine Spirit was 
within her soul, and that she was permitted to 


listen to the voice of friendship and to the | 


preaching of the gospel. Those who were 
present in her last hours will long remember 


with what calm serenity she received the sum: | 


mons to come up higher. ao 
About two weeks before her death she was 

stricken with a slight paralysis, which slightly 

affected the organs of speech, but not otherwise, 


In the most try- | 


She rallied from it and was able to attend 
church the Sabbath before her death (and the 


would be the last time, A» second attack oc- 
curred Thursday following, but did not affect 
her Speech or mental powers." Her mind was 
clear to the last, and she conversed with her 
friends concerning her demise, expressing her 
faith and trust in her Saviour, and talking 
about the interests of the church and giving 
» Messages to friends, The name of Jesus was 


was calm and peaceful to the last, and her death 
seemed to be painless. ee Ww 


THE CLIMAX OF A LIFE. 


‘‘What wenderful thing it is to die!” This 
was the utterance of our dear Sister Nichols. 
In all the clearness of her mind, and while yet 

able to command herself, in the use of her bod- 
ily faculties about as usual, she had come con- 
sciously to the last hours of her mortal life, 
and to an experience which she had never be- 
fore known; ‘‘Jesus calls me,” she said. And 
her stepping forth unto the borders of the river 
was very like the life which she had lived: in 
just her wonted ways, with wisdom of word 
for counsel in the immediate interests of the 
church, her thought and care even up to this 
solemn moment. 


neighbors and co-workers in the field of her 
Zion, of mutual loves, struggles and sacrifices— 
these she asked to see ere she should depart, 
and to whom she spoke her final adieus, an ap- 
propriate word for each. 


own personal identity was linked with that 
field and my faithful co-laborers there; and 
when the news of the death of this mother in 
Israel came to me, I felt that it was a time es- 
pecially meet for me to go and worship again 
at the shrine of that home altar, performed 
with the sweet fragrance of the life so cherished 
for its many endearments to us in God’s work. 

From this home we waited, too, at the pub- 
lic altar of “od’s house, whither we had borne 
the loved form. Tearful words of prayer and 
fond remembrance were spoken, and there were 


communion service), remarking that perhaps it 


the last word that could be understood. All. 


Others than her own family—her long-time | 


It has been but a few short years since my | | 
| former pastor, Rev. J. D. Strong of Sunol; 


sweet upliftings of song; but no speech seemed 
so grateful to me in worshipful mood as .the 
voice of silence in our’near approach unto God, 


in our parting adieus at the crossing of the 


river, 
These scenes seemed fraught with the more 


tenderness, because with sightless eyes this be- 
loved disciple had for some years of the closing 
period of her life gone forth in Christian work 


and worshipful service of the prayer-meeting 


and the sanctuary as regularly and_ persistently 
when her path was lighted with the bright 


ts earthly sight, she wrought in the 
visible “and tangible fruits of Christian work as 
seeing Him who is invisible. And, perhaps, in 


compensation for her great deprivation, God 
himself compassionated her in the bright shin- 


ing of his close presence with her... 

As it was with him upon whom the cross of 
Jesus was laid, we are almost ready to envy 
those partners of her home life whose privilege 


it was to wait upon the blindness of her step at 


home, and in her going forth and returning, 


and who so heartily and affectionately respond- 
ed to her dependent deeds. 


Thus departed this aged saint of eighty 
years, and whose hands and feet never faltered 
in active Christian work till she put off the 


robe of flesh and was clothed in immortality, 


J. H.S. 


DIED. 


NICHOLS.—Died, at Clayton, March 10, 1893, 
Mrs. Sarah S. Nichols. 


The funeral services were held at the church | 
‘in Clayton, March 14th.- Addresses were 


made by the pastor, Mr, Robinson, and by a 


and also by Deacon C. E. Wetmore. 


Men talk as if victory were some- 


thing fortunate. Work is victory. 


Wherever work is done, victory is ob- 
tained. There is no chance and no 
blanks=— Emerson. | 


Ripans Tabules éuré dyspepsia. 
Ripans Tabules cure constipation. 
Ripans Tabules : for torpid liver. 
Ripans Tabules cure the blues. 


Saw 


17 & 18 FREMONT STREET, — 


PACIFIC 
Manufacturing Co. 


Knives Saws of Every Description on Hand and waaee te Order. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FOR 


PERIODICALS -- 


Oxford Teachers Bibles 


Gospel Hymns No. 6 


¥. P. S. C. E. Supplies 


735 MARKET ST. 
GEORGE WALKER, Manager, - - 8. F. 


e¢ ee . 


FURNITURE, 
Everything in these lines with which 

to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 647 Market Street. 


G. W. KEELER. 


TELEPHONE 6ro2. 


GATE UNDERTAKING 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
AND. 


2429 Mission St., mr. Zist., S. F. 


F. W. DURIN. 


EMBALMERS. 


FINE PRIVATE PARLORS, 


DAIRY IMPROVEMENTS. 


“ALPHA” DE LAVAL “BABY” 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Will extract all the Cream from 300 
pounds ef milk per hour. 


STODDARD BARREL CHURN 


_ Well made, of best selected oak. Per- 
fectly finished inside and out, © 

New Dairy Catalogue being prepared f§ 
for mailing to all who apply. Write «iige= 
to us, and we will keep you informed. | EL 

 &. G WICKSON & CO. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 3 & 5 Front Street. 

Los ANGELES: 221 8. Broadway. 

PORTLAND: 141 Front Street. 


f undimmed sight. In entire blindness, 
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THE Pactric:’ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[ Wepnespay, Marcx 29, 1893. 


fant page of THE PaciFic has been de- 


‘voted by the publishers to Southern 
California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. 


CasE, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President C. 
The Southern office is located at | 


Claremont, Los Angeles county, Cal. Address | 


BALDWIN. 


all matter to C. G. Baldwin. 


California. 


tions from Southern California will be 
received by the Claremont office. 
tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
resolution tothe effect that ‘‘ome copy should be 


Me. OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 


For informa- 


| 2 every Congregational family,” 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Now is the time for those who have 
been delaying about Tae Paciric Club 
to take up the matter in earnest. We 
have added many names this year to 
the Southern California list, but not 
nearly as large a number as we hope. 

Tue Paciric is our paper. No man 
or woman interested in California and 
the Pacific Coast can afford to de- 
pend upon Eastern papers for Coast 
news. | 

Read Mr. Case’s Sunday-school 

notes carefully this week. They are 
suggestive of the white fields and few 
laborers. Pray the Lord of harvest, 
and consider also the suggestion on 
this page, headed, “Lay Workers.” 
May be it is for you. 
We have sixty churches, more or 
less, in Southern California. There 
are many who would like to hear oft- 
en from every one of these. Just a 
word, that we may know that you 
live. This is your page, and we want 
you to useit. Crowd us with matter, 
and we can condense and make it 
richer. Don’t compel us to “pad” 
this page. 

Rev. S. Bristol’s new book, entitled, 
“Paracletos, or the Baptism of the 
Holy Spirit.” is sold at the book stores 
at 75 cents per copy. But the author 
offers to send it to any one on the 
Pacific Coast who will write for it to 
him at Ventura for 50 cents per copy, 
the purchaser to pay also the addi- 
tional cost of expressage or postage. 
Postage, six cents per copy; express- 
age for several copies sent to the 
same address may be much less. 

The northern part of the State has 
shown its kindly spirit toward the 
south in the many courtesies shown 
to the President of Pomona College 
upon his late visit at the north. The 
Home Missionary problem, the Theo- 
logical Seminary and the Academy 
are calling loudly for time and means, 
but there was no “far-away look” in 


the eyes of our people when Pomona‘ 


was mentioned. They recognize in 
the College an important aid to the 
Seminary, and that the two are, in 
reality, one larger interest. They ap- 
preciated the fact that many young 
men ean be gathered in and fitted for 
the graduate work of the universities 
and the Seminary, and that the pe- 
culiar Christian atmosphere of the 
pioneer Christian College would be 
likely to develop many men for their 
Seminary, and for strenuous Christian 
living. It was pleasing to note the 
increased interest felt in the Semin- 
ary. Thestrengthening of their facul- 
ty gives great promise, and awakens 
corresponding interest in the general 
public. The Monday Club has no 
littJe influence upon current move- 
ments, and there were abundant evi- 
dences of general and hearty co-oper- 
ation among the churches of the 
north. If any of our friends can vis- 
it the north during the week ending 
April 29th, they will find a warm wel- 
come at the Seminary. The closing 
examinations and various public gath- 
erings will be interesting and in- 
structive. 


— 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


Rev. A. B. White at Pasadena has 
wonderfully recovered from the sick- 
ness that brought him to this Coast. 
He is now ready to take up again the 
work of the ministry. 

Rev. S. G. Emerson at Claremont, 
who has been laid aside for a time, is 
now rejoicing in renewed vigor, and 
eager to enter some waiting field. 

Rev. S. H. Wheeler enters upon 
the work of Secretary of the Red- 
lands Y. M. U. A. April Ist. 

Rev. George Willett is to supply 
at Santa Barbara during the month 
of April. 

Rev. J. H. Jenkins preached his 
farewell sermon at Rialto March 26th. 

Rev. E. R. Brainerd has begun his 
parsonage at Bloomington. 

The Oratorio of the “Creation” was 
given by a chorus of 100 voices in 
the First Congregational church, Los 
Angeles, March 24th. 

The Boys’ Brigade of Los Angeles 
held a rally at the Vincent M. E. 
church, Wednesday night, March 22d. 
There were representatives from the 
six companies of Los Angeles pres- 
ent—about 200 in all. A battallion 
has been organized and will have 
regular meetings. An audience of 
over 400 was gathered. The exercises 
consisted of songs, addresses, reports 
from the work of the companies, and 
the formal commissioning of the offi- 
cers of the 6th Company of the Los An- 
geles Battallion—the latest formed 
company, but already the largest in 
numbers. There are now 18 com- 
panies in Southern California, and 
the movement is growing in’ general 
favor among all churchés.. 

The Christian Endeavor Saciety of 
the East Los:Angeles church gave a 
social.to..the»mémbers of their mis- 


sion| school«~It was very: well attend-. 


ed, and ‘apparently much enjoyed, 
from the games and “Impromptu Art 
Gallery,” which 6pened “the fun, to 
the popcorn ball each carried away 
with him. 

Mr. Jenkins has compared, in the 
sermons of two Sundays, the Jewish 
Sabbath and the Christian Lord's 


Day, showing the differences in origin | 


and observation of these often con- 
fused festivals. 


HOME MISSION SUGGESTIONS. 


1. Most of our aided churches be- 
gin their financial year April Ist. If 
the envelope plan, with weekly pay- 
ments is used, the canvass for sub- 
scriptions should be made before 
that date, so that the income of not a 
single Sabbath may be lost. 

2. Much depends on the thorough- 
ness of the canvass. Let the aim be 
to secure a subscription from every 
man, woman and child in the congre-. 
gation. If in a family, one of the 
parents. should subscribe 50 cents 
per week, the other 25 cents, and the 
five children each 5 cents, the amount 
will be $1 a week—$52 a year. The 
amount in most families will be 
greater if all subscribe than if only 
one subscribe. The head of the 
family will not lessen his subscrip- 
tion because his wife and children 
also subscribe, or if he does he will 
rarely lessen it by the amount of 
their subscriptions. Even if it were 
possible that this method should 
bring no gain in money, yet the 
many small subscriptions would be 
worth far more to the church than 
the few large subscriptions. Each 
subscriber would have a pecuniary 
interest in the work. Each would be 
a partner in the concern. He would 
have a new and more abiding rela- 
tion to the church. The small gifts 
of to-day would mean larger gifts in 
the future. But we need net wait 
for this. We may assuredly count on 
greater present income from the small 
subscriptions of the many than from 
the larger subscriptions of the few. 
How the “littles” often heap up the 
amount. How the frequent giving 
of the weekly offering opens the 
heart to give more and more freely. 
How the giving of every one kindles 
the interest of every one, so that the 
common interest flames up into an 
enthusiasm. 

3. On this plan many an aided 
church that now feels helplessly de- 
pendent might become independent. 
For three or four years past some of 
our churches have asked and receiv- 
ed the same amount of aid year by 
year; almost none have come to self- 
support.. But children must grow if 
they would live. Itmay be question- 
ed whether they are worth caring for, 
if they are not hastening toward 


manhood. As we enter upon a new | 


Home Mission year, these questions 
confront us: How many churches 
will this year become aiding church- 
es, rather than aided churches? How 
many will take a step forward by 
asking less aid than last year? How 
many self-supporting churches will 
take a step forward by increasing 
their Home Mission collections? Un- 
less there be such forward movement 
somewhere, we can undertake no 
more new work throughout the com- 
ing year. It will not be our secreta- 
ries at New York that will send forth 
the edict, “No more new work.” Our 
churches themselves will do it. At 
the present rate of aid and contribu- 
tion, we have only money enough to 
support the work already begun. 
But the needs of our destitute places 
bid usgoforward. For self-preserva- 
tion, we must go forward. ‘To follow 
Him who gave himself with no re- 
serve to save the world, we must go 
forward. Let these motives have 
their perfect work, and church will 
answer to church, “We will go for- 
ward, rejoicing in new sacrifices, that 
our work for Southern California 
may be accomplished.” 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 


How our weak home missionary 
church raised over two dollars per 
member for home missions. First, 
one good brother in very moderate 
circumstances—and none of us are 
above that condition—received a sum 
of money that had been long due, 
and he placed in my hand $10 for 
home missions. That encouraged us 
at the start. Then we preached a 
home missionary sermon, and the 
contribution was $5.32. That collec- 
tion rather dampened our ardor, but 
we concluded that it must either be 
the fault of the sermon or the small 
audience; and just at this time. the 
good sisters said we will send $5, 
and that cheered us up. Very soon 
after this the little folks in the Sun- 
shine Band had a harvest home festi- 
val, and the result was $5.50, which 
they voted for Bethlehem mission. 
Then the W. M. U. said, “there is much 
to raise yet, to come up to the stand- 
ard; we have $9 in our treasury, let 
us send that;”’ and when our sisters 
conclude to do anything like that, 
they do v#. But this was only the 
beginning of good things that the 
Lord had in store for us. The Sun- 
shine Band, and they are rightly 
named, said, “ We are going to have 
a George and Martha Washington 
reception party on February 22”; the 
house was beautifully decorated; the 
little folks were in ancient costume; 
a good literary programme was well 
rendered, and refreshments provided; 
a number of fancy articles were also 
sold; the net results, financially, were 
$30. Half of this was donated to 


home missions. Next, our Sunday- I 


school wanted to have a share in this 
good work, and voted $5 from its 
treasury. 
The members of our Y. P. S. C. E. 
have adopted the plan of dropping 
two cents a week in a general mis- 
sionary box; half goes for home and 
half for foreign missions; the box was 
opened, and $6.15 sent to the Home 
Missionary Society. But there were 
some who had not yet given, and 
others desired to give more; there- 
fore, the pastor felt in ‘duty bound 
to preach another home missionary 
sermon, especially emphasizing the 
blessings that come from cheerful 
giving, and giving some hints as to 
how we may be able to give more 
cheerfully, and the contribution 
amounted to $9.65, and when we 
counted it all up, we found that we 
had raised $71.65, and no one was 
hurt. It is only another version of 
the story where the men could not 
raise the great bent of timbers, and 
the women, seeing that they were 


needed, rushed forward to help, but 


their united strength was not enough, 
and only when the boys and girls did 
what they could, did the great tim- 
bers move to their places. | | 
EK. Cass. 
West Enp, L. A. 


HOME MISSION ITEMS. 


Some of our churches are surpris- 
ing themselves by the liberality of 
their contributions for home missions. 
The pastor of the Pomona church 
called last Sabbath for $100. Every- 
body, including the minister, was sur- 
prised to find that the collection was 
over $200. The home mission col- 
lections of that church for this year, 
all told, amount to more than $460. 

The pastor of the church at Santa 
Barbara reports an aggregate of $327 
contributed for home missions. 

Ontario reports a collection last 
Sabbath of $180, and an aggregate 
for the year of not less than $200. 
This is done while the church is mak- 
ing a tremendous effort to enlarge 


its house of worship at a cost of $3,- 


000. These three are on the list of 
those who have reached the $2 rate. 
Five others are thus far reported as 
having reached this rate: Compton, 
West End of Los Angeles, Needles 
Perris, San Jacinto, and Villa Park 


COLLEGE ITEMS. 


Term closes this week. One week 
vacation, and the summer term will 
open. Students are looking forward 
with eagerness to April 15th, the day 
for the inter-collegiate field day. 


have its team in the field, and, of 
course, hopes to win a majority of 
the events. Special train will carry 
the Pomona contingency to Los An- 
geles. Rev. F. J. Culver of Santa 
Monica occupied the college pulpit 
last Sabbath, and his visit was great- 
ly enjoyed. He knows pioneer col- 
lege work from experience at Doane. 
There are many inquiries by new stu- 
dents for the coming fall term. Very 
many of these come from earnest 
young men who must support them- 
selves largely. They are willing to 
board at the lowest figure, to put up 
with inexpensive rooms, and to do all 
the work they can find to do. Such 
men are good material. President 
Baldwin returned from his northern 
trip March 23d, after a five weeks’ 
absence. | 

The Glee Club begins its concert 
tour March 24th at Redlands. It 
will sing at San Diego and other 
points next week. | 
_ We have frequent evidences that 
our good friend, the Rev. J. D. Pot- 


new evidence has just been received. 
We are not ready to say just what it 
is yet. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL NOTES. 


Many of our schools will observe 
Easter Sunday with special, exercises. 
May the gladness of their exercise 
bear fruit in helpfulness for those 
children who, even in our own land, 
do not know that they have a risen 
Saviour ! | 

Easter Sunday is not especially 
“Children’s Sunday,” but it would be 
an encouragement to faith if some 
“first fruits” of offerings should grow 
on the Easter branches. Don’t for- 
get that next after Easter comes 
Children’s Day. Only two short 
months! Let the schools begin early 
to get ready. 

The Needles school will observe its 
first anniversary on Easter Sunday. 
It has had a prosperous year. Already 
the desert is budding and blossoming. 
With the help of more favored 
friends the literal buds and blossoms 
shall decorate their room on Easter 
morning. 

Sunday, March 19th, at 11 a. m, 
Superintendent Case organized a 
school of thirty-two members in 
Pleasant Valley school-house, nine 
miles northwest of Riverside. He 
visited fourteen families, few of whom 
ever get to any preaching services, 
the nearest being seven miles distant. 
Many expressed a desire for regular. 
preaching; some twice a month would 


be very helpful. 


Five colleges contend. Pomona will | 


ter, does not forget the college. A 


The same day, at3 : 30 p. m., he also 
held services and organized a school 
of forty members in Valley District, 
seven miles north of South Riverside, 
the nearest preaching place. Here 1s 
is a field of over fifty families, and 
one hundred children and young 
people, and largely without religious 
influences. A few earnest Christians 
are trying to establish a light in the 
great darkness of indifference or op- 
position. The help of semi-monthly 
preaching would greatly cheer these 
workers, and might turn some to the 
Lord. Both the above fields could 
be joined, and a third Sunday-school, 
lately organized by Superintendent 
Case, would, with them, make a.yood 
parish for a circuit riding missionary. 

The Southern California Sunday- 
school Convention was held at Santa 
Ana, March 20th—22d. A good pro- 
gramme had been prepared, and was 
mostly carried out. The attendance 
was -sumewhat reduced by excessive 
rains and railroad washouts. 

“The school at S is dead,” was 
the repert lately received by the Dis- 
trict Superintendent. It died because 
(1) turned out of the school-house, 
and no other suitable place could fe 


| found; (2) because one family moved 


away taking two of the three work- 
ers; (3) because the priest. had for- 
bidden the attendance of eight Cath- 
olics, about two-thirds of the remain- 
ing members of the school. And yet 
that little school in its one year of 
life, lived not in vain. Roman Catho 
lic children memorized scores of 
precious Bible promises, learned to 
sing sweetly the gospel hymns, and 
heard plainly the simple story of 
Jesus. Three children obtained Bi- 
bles as rewards for attendance. Sever- 
al adults were led through its in- 
fluence to more serious ordering of 
their lives, and, by the incidental help 
of the missionary, one family was 
aided in recovering a wayward mem- 
ber. Why say that such temporary 
Sunday-schools are a “failure”? 


THE TONGUE. 


“If any stumbleth not in word, the 
same is a perfect man, able to bridle 
the whole body.” “But the tongue 
can no man tame; it is a restless evil, 
full of deadly poison.” A man does 
not realize the full meaning of these 
words until after long experience; but 
then he knows they are none too 
strong. 

This tongue is very generally recog- 
nized as dangerous to others in their 
feelings and reputation; also as dan- 
gerous to society as a whole, tearing 
asunder as dynamite. It is, perhaps, 
less often considered how dangerous 
the tongue is to its owner. 

How its ready use tends to rattle 
the brain; how it brings upon its 
owner shame and deserved contempt 
of the good, and the remorse which 
knows no end in this life at least, and 
the pain of which is worse than that 
of fire in the bones; how the tongue 
destroys in a moment the influence 
of its owner, the thing a good man 
prizes most! These things are too 
little considered. For your own sake 
guard that tongue! 


“AS THY SOUL PROSPERETH.” 


We often ask after the health of 
our friends, about their business, 
their social and public affairs, but how 
infrequently do we ask, or even think, 
about their spiritual condition! And 
yet nothing is so important as the 
latter. Nothing will be thought of 
oftener after we are gone than that 
which we are so loth to talk about 
now. Little real comfort can come 
to the friends of departed loved ones 
if they leave no evidence behind them 
of having been preparedto go. Anx- 
ious friends bend low over the forms 
of the dying to catch the faintest 
answer to inquiries which, though in 
various forms, may be resolved into 
one question, “How is it with your 
soul?” “Oh, if he were only a Chris- 
tian I could bear to see him go,” said 
one whose brother was very sick. 
Why should we put off the consider- 
ation of such questions till the time 
when we know we shall be least pre- 
pared wisely to answer them? You 
may be prospering in your business, 
you may be in good health, but are 
you prospering, and in health, as your 
soul prospereth? Are you a Chris- 
tian ? EVANGEL. 


LAY WORKERS. 


Why should we not have a training 
class for lay workers in Los Angeles, 
meeting one evening each week, and 
learning how to do good service as 
Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents, leaders of prayer-meetings, 
and conductors of services—with the 
best sermons to be read—leaders of 
Y. P. S. C. E.’s, etc. 

. Why should not young men and 
women, who are self-supporting in 
various lines of industry, fit them- 
selves for intelligent leadership in lay 
work, and then scatter into the sparse- 
ly settled regions, and become lead- 
ers in every good work? Make it their 
business to lend a hand and to go 
where the hand was needed, working 
at their business to pay all their ex- 
penses, and giving their labor to the 
Lord’s work, evenings and on Sun- 


| days ? This work is of great im-| 


portance. Itis hard to magnify it. 
By the intelligent direction of liter- 
ary work in a commuity, one and an- 
other life will be wakened and brought 
out into great power and usefulness. 
God has given us power to wake our 
fellows. The world would have lost 
much if John Wesley or Spurgeon 
had not “waked.” 

It is not a slight matter that you 


ers, and make it so helpful as to de- 
velop the latencies. God did not give 
such wonderful latencies to the egg 
of the bee, and withhold them from 
the human soul. But as the bee egg 
in one environment becomes inevit- 
ably a poor worker bee, and in an- 
other environment becomes a queen, 
worth in the market as much as forty 
thousand workers, so with the embryo 
man. We are the large part of the 
environment of our fellows. Do we 
dwarfthem? Are we inert and value- 
less to them? It is our privilege to 
ennoble them by our touch. What 
are we doing ? | 


THE RITZCHLIAN CHRISTOLOGY OF 
HARNACK. 


BY REV. DR. GEO. F. MAGOUN. 


In his notice of the University of 
Berlin (Paciric, February 22d), Rev. 
H. V. Kominger has anticipated some 
things I was going to say of this 
theologian. The “recent discussion 
on the Apostles’ Creed” referred to 
by him was occasioned by the re- 
moval .of a minister in Wittenberg, 
who, like some of our candidates for 
missionary service, is not a believer 
of some tenets of the Lutheran 
churches, from which he desired em- 
ployment. His continuance was ad- 
vocated on the ground — another 
analogy—of his“faith in Christ and de- 
sire to continue his work.” Meager 
as such an historical brief as the so- 
called “ Apostles’ Creed” is in Chris- 
tian doctrine, it is possible in Ger- 
many, at least, for ministers and pro- 
fessors to deny some of its few state- 
ments. When Harnack was called 
from Marburg to Berlin, there was 
great enthusiasm among the followers 
of Ritzchl, but great offence on the part 
of loyal Lutherans, because of his ad- 
vising theological (university) stu- 
dents that there are expressions in 
that creed of the post-apostolic cen- 
tury which are not Christian, especial- 
ly that about our Saviour’s birth from 
avirgin. From this incident a shrewd 
Yankee guess may be framed as to 
much of Harnack’s Christology. It 
is quite in keeping with the insist- 
ence of the followers of Ritzchl on 
the “simple man Jesus,” dissevered 
from all supernaturalism, as the true 
“historical Christ” who produces in 
us the “value-judgment” on which 
all certainty and “Christian conscious- 
ness’ rest. Harnack leaves * suffer- 
ed under Pontius Pilate” standing 
without the clauses (telling so little 
of what Christ was) that go before it. 

The Ritzchlians are not at one; and, 
I suspect, Harnack does not leave (or 
believe) so much of the “historic” as 
Herrmann does. No more successful 
mode of undermining the faith of the 
churches is found in Germany or here 
than the getting teachers who deny 
its vital and foundation truths into 
chairs from which theology is taught. 
But where theology is—as Dr. Henry 
B. Smith once said to me—“a process, 
and not a product,” as is the case in 
Germany, this may not, however, last 
long. I was in Scotland years ago 
when professorships of logic and 
metaphysics were fairly inundated by 
Hamiltonians; but Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton’s philosophy is not to-day so 
strong among British thinkers as it 
then was. This fad that bears 
Ritzchl’s name may be superseded in 
Germany—and consequently in Brit- 
ain and America—who can say how 
soon? But in countries where a 
theological professorship is purely a 
government appointment, excitement 
and opposition arise, as they do not 
here, where it is more or less con- 
nected with the churches. 
us clearly remember the turmoil in a 
Switzerland canton when Strauss of 
“Leben Iesu” notoriety received such 
an appointment. It is only an ex- 
treme imposition upon loyal believers 
like this that could lead the people 
to rise up and say, “This man shall 
not teach our ministers.” And it is 
to be remembered that the bounds 
within which, in lands of Church and 
State, judgments are formed and ex- 
pressed are very wide and elastic. 

Dr. E. F. Williams (Franklin) 
writes from Berlin that the Harnack 
strife “may break out again soon, with 
increased violence.” Church bodies 
pass resolutions pro and con; three 
professors in turn decline appoint- 
ments to the University—Cremer of 
Greisfeld, Koehler of Halle, Seeberg 
of Erlanger—not coveting the defense 
ef the faith vs. Harnack at close 
quartérs, though the first has pub- 
lished his protest. And the real in- 
quiry into the slight supernaturalism 
of the meager “Apostles’ Creed” is 
yet to be made. It would involve 
the various degrees of anti-super- 
naturalism among Ritzchlians, what 
an American may call their anti- 


christology. For it is not a theology 


of the real “Biblical Christ.” 


can control the environment of oth-° 


Some of 


Classes formed in April and October. 
paratory study required before assisting. 


In a brief sketch of Ritzchl’s the- 
ology published in the Independent 
(March 9, 1893), Dr. Schaff notes the 
way it empties “the orthodox termin- 
ology” of its true and established 
meaning, and adds: “Even the two 
clauses of the Apostles’ Creed—‘Con- 
ceived of tho Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary’ —are ruled out of 
the essential articles of apostolic 
teaching.” How much is left in that 
minimum symbol that is characteris-. 


tically Christian, one can see with 


half an eye. This theology has “af- 
fected the recent researches in Chris- 
tian history, especially the history of 
dogmas, by Harnack and Loofes.” 
The ancient creeds, even, are regarded 
as “the product of philosophy work- 
ing upon Christian material, rather 
than the product of Christian faith 
aided by the forms of philosophy.” 
Yet, as I have suggested before, 
Ritzchl “has a philosophy of his own 
which controls his thinking. He ad- 
mits that every scientific theologian 
must proceed according to a definite 
theory of cognition.” A later issue of 
the Independent (March 16th) summar- 
izes the replies to Harnack by three 


ological Dictionary; Fraak, a well- 
known author on experience and cer- 
tainity; and Zahn, a learned New Tes- 
tament specialist. It is all “a new 
phase of the never-ending struggle 
between faith and unfaith,” “a differ- 
ence in regard to the person of 
Christ.” “Cremer directly charges 
and proves that Harnack has not the 
biblical conception of the nature and 
person of Christ’; “particularly does 
he show that Harnack’s attack is real- 
ly not based on historical grounds, but 
[as to] grounds of faith in Christ as the 
Son of God and the Saviour of man- 
kind.” 

All which readily suggests that 
when one encounters what a German 
professor styles his “christology,” he 
can be no more sure that it is a bib- 
lical presentation of our redeeming 
Lord than he can that Strauss’ 


Garinnett, March 17, 1893. 


Some one recently asked ex-Secre- 


tary Foster as to the result of his ex- 


perience in public life, and whether, 
after having been Congressman, Gov- 


dle.” He replied: “I don’t know as 
it is, in the money way, but it is dif- 
ferent if you look at it from the 


He held that the rewards of public 
life were greater than those of money- 
making. He held the satisfaction of 
soul, which arises from the dealing 


esteem of your friends, and the ap- 
plause of the world, as things not to 


he was right.” 


This is what President Jefferson 
wrote in 1808: “I candidly confess 
that I have ever looked on Cuba as 
the most interesting addition which 
could be made to our system of 
States. The control which, with 
Florida Point, this island would give 
us over the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
countries and isthmus bordering on 
it, as well as all those whose waters 
flow into it, would fill up the measure 
of our political well-being.” “It was 
Thomas Jefferson who, in 1803, had 
annexed Louisiana. It is ridiculous- 
ly false to speak of annexation as 
against our immemorial policy. 
Hawaii belongs to North America as 
truly as does Cuba.” Thus well 
writes an Eastern paper. 


During the past year, it is calculated 
that the vast sum of over $700,000,- 
000 was spent in the British Isles in 
alcoholic drinks, and even this is less 
by some $1,500,000 than the expendi- 
ture of the year previous. 
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We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 


Macbeth’s “ pearl top”’ and “ pearl glass ”’ 
not break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 


Pittsburgh. A. -MACBETH Co. 


$5 to $15 
LIGHTNING PLATER 


an new, on all ki 


No experience, No capital. 
every house has need- 
ing plating. 


Kindergarten Training Class. 


First Year’s Course......... $100 
Second Year’s Course....... 150 


Pre- 


Address, 
Castro street, Oakland, Cal. 


Miss Grace E. Barnarp, 1467 


noted men—Cremer, author of the ~ 
valuable New Testament Biblico-the- 


“Leben Iesu” does no violence to the — 
New Testament. 


ernor and Secretary of the Treasury, 
he thought “the game worth the can-: 


higher standpoint that Garfield took. 


with great questions, the having the 


be compared with money. I think 
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